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Is Life Short? 


WeiisiireMe- ROGER GREELEY 


~ now and let the future take care of itself, is an ignis fatuus that leads 
millions into the bog. The theory doesn’t work out, because life 
is not short. Indulge yourself at the age of twenty-two in dissipation, 
live for the present moment of hilarity and self-gratification; keep it up till 
you are twenty-seven, and habits have been formed; drag it out till thirty 
in worse indulgence or tardy repentance; drag along till thirty-five, or till 
forty, or forty-five or fifty in jaded satiety if you are still unregenerate, © 
@r in crippled sobriety if you have awakened to some of life’s real facts, 
and see if life is short! : 


Watch your children grow up year by year from innocence and trust 
into childish disillusionment. Watch them change their filial allegiance to 
mistrust, mortification, and shame. Then see if life is short! A day 
will be as a hundred years, and you will curse the time of your early theory 
that it is best to gulp down selfish pleasures as fast as they come! 


History is full of the moans and remorse of those who thought that 
for them it would surely be a short life and a gay one. History shows that 
the only short-lived men and women have been those whose lives were full 
of unselfish giving and doing. For these life has been all too brief. They 
brighten the pages of every chapter in the world’s great story, and they 
wear “All the crowns, even that of thorns!” They are the great band of 

_ workers, and they include almost all the great names. Poet, philosopher, 
physician, minister, captain of industry, musician. They are the toilers. 


f | ‘HE theory that as life is short it is best to have a ripping good time 
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[A lay sermon in this number] 
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Factors in Eminence 


LLSWORTH HUNTINGTON writes a chap- 

¥ ter on the selection of unusual modern Ameri- 
cans in his new book, by Scribner, “The Charac- 
ter of Races.” He borrows from 8. S. Visher*the 
figures showing the occupations of the fathers of 
the eminent people in this country. The basis of 
choice is inclusion in “Who’s Who,” edition of 
1922-23. It appears that only one unskilled la- 
borer in 48,000 was father of an eminent son. 
Among other callings, the number of sons for each 
48,000 fathers was as follows: Skilled laborers, 30 
sons; farmers, 70; business men, 600; professional 
men, except ministers of religion, 1,035; ministers, 
2,400. 

There follows an analysis of the several profes- 
sions, in the production of men of parts, and it is 
quite remarkable how the power of religion, as 
illustrated in the clergy’s contribution to the race, 
shines out as a factor above all the rest. The 
fathers are taken from the census of 1870. En- 
gineers have 298 eminent sons for 48,000 fathers ; 
physicians, 460 sons; lawyers, 923. “It needs no 
demonstration,” says Mr. Huntington, “to show 
that clergymen as a body, especially those of fifty 
years ago, possess the Puritan spirit to a greater 
degree than almost any other part of the com- 
munity.” He proceeds in more detail, and on the 
same numerical basis, to compare the various de- 
nominations. 


Baptist clergymen fathered 1,105 eminent sons; 
Methodist clergymen, 495 sons; Presbyterian, 


4,325; Episcopal, 5,565; Congregational, 6,000. 


Data for Unitarians are not given, because the 
numbers of our body are small for such a computa- 
tion; but Visher says—and later it is proved— 
that Unitarians rank even higher than Congre- 
gationalists. Mr. Huntington draws attention to 
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the decisive superiority, in this field of compari-— 
son, of the factors of persecution and selection. 
It is also observed that freedom of thought, eco- 
nomic comfort, educational standards, and of 
course religious training, are tremendous factors 
in making exceptionally strong men. By contrast, 
the limitations of the Methodists in this respect 
are attributed to the fact that they have suffered 
no persecutions, and the process of selection is 
by no means like that prevailing among some other 
denominations. "The Roman Catholics have been 
under religious authority, and they are poor. There 
are no Catholic sons for comparison, of course, but 
the rank of Catholic people in respect of both 
leadership and intelligence has been relatively low. 

Mr. Huntington obtains his rating of clergymen 
and their sons from a large and inclusive table, 
estimating a number on the basis of partial returns 
in the cases of sons of Universalist and Unitarian 
clergymen. He gives the following number of emi- 
nent sons per 100 fathers: Methodists, 1.0; Bap- 
tists, 2.3; Universalists, 7.0; Presbyterians, 9.0; 
Episcopalians, 11.7; Congregationalists, 12.5; Uni- 
tarians, 15.0. It seems to us this is a significant 
and scientifically respectable presentment. The 
world attaches much more importance to the fac- 
tor of intelligence than to that of emotion in the 
production of high and telling character, and we 
should account for the lower standing of the Bap- 
tists and Methodists on that basis. 


The Universalists are rated below three branches 
of orthodoxy. Why is that? It may not be accu- 
rate, or it may be due to the fact that the Uni- 
versalists have emphasized the emotional and irenic 
elements in their liberalism, with the result, it 
would seem, of less benefit of a selective and dis- 
tinctive character than that which we find among 
their superiors in the-table, namely, the Presby- 
terians, the Episcopalians, and the Congregation- 
alists. e 

These last three churches have differentiated 
themselves in a marked degree, and especially in 
the field of fundamental doctrines they are in 
each case a peculiar people.. They have always 
appealed and still appeal to discriminative thought 
and taste. While the ranks of liberal religion 
are recruited from Methodists and Baptists in a 


_inarked degree, relatively few Presbyterians or 


Episcopalians make the change; and in the elastic 
Congregational body, a man may begin conserva- 
tively and yet proceed to as great liberality of belief 
and practice as a Unitarian, and not make a change 
of denomination. ; . 

Of Unitarians of a century ago, it is said by the 
author that they “had arrived at certain convictions 
which now have become the property of scientific 
men and of a large number of more thoughtful 
people in all the more intellectual denominations.” 
Mr. Huntington is the son of a Congregational min- 
ister. He explains our own small body by saying 
we have emphasized pure intellect, have repressed 
appeals to the emotions, and have repudiated exter- 
nal authority, all of which factors would produce 
highly intellectual people. 

Why is it that our nearest neighbors, the Univer- 


salists, have stressed much less than we have done ~ 


the selective factors, and yet have not grown quite 
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as large in numbers as we Unitarians have become? 
On a basis of comparison with emotional churches, — 
they ought to have grown more. © ; 


Our contribution to the thought and life of 
America is illustrated by the fact that of the sixty- 
three persons thus far chosen by a representative 

committee for the Hall of Fame, twenty, or nearly 
one-third, are unquestioned Unitarians; and four 
other names might be included,—Thomas Jefferson, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Lucretia Mott, and 
George Peabody. It is to be remembered Unitarian 


- numbers have always been exceedingly small, and 


even to-day there are only about 100,000 in churchly 
affiliation. Mr. Huntington’s conclusion, based on 
elaborate figures which we cannot repeat here, is 
that “the productivity of the Unitarians in supply- 
ing leaders of the first rank has been about 150 
times as great as that of the remainder of the 
population, while that of Unitarian ministers has 
been nearly 1,500 times as great.” 

All of this pre-eminence, according to the author, 
goes back to East Anglia, where.selected groups of 
people settled. By several stages in the process 
of natural selection, they attained to high moral, 
intellectual, and competent character. The Puri- 
tans emerged. They came to America. Those with 
special earnestness, determination, and adapt- 
ability became Unitarian. These people finally 
selected their choicest sons for the ministry, and 
therefore, says Mr. Huntington, these Unitarian 
ministers have been, more than any other group 
in proportion to their numbers, the fathers of the 
recent leaders in America, 


_ Our friends will understand that we can by no 


means assume that all of these superlative merits 
belong rightfully to our denomination. There are 
always vulnerable chinks in statistical armour. We 
are not vainglorious, because we are more familiar 
with actual conditions among us than even such a 
scientific writer as Mr. Huntington can be. There 
is reason, however, for his deduction that strength 
and distinction come from people who are inde- 
pendent, thoughtful, freedom-loving, and earnest. 
They are the masters of the race. We do appeal 
to such. Our ranks are recruited of self-reliant 
individuals. They will not run with the herd. 
They come from other stocks than Puritan, also, 
though it is a fact that Puritan ideals hold the 
great spiritual predominance in the life of America 
to this day.~ 
Our ministry is drawn at present from many 
other denominations, but in every case it is the 
spiritual quality which distinguished the Puri- 
tans that leads men to join our ranks. It is 
quite as true of the laity. There will long be rela- 
tively few Unitarians, it seems to us, because the 


- number of people who would take the pains and 
the hazards, as well as the joy and the power, that 
a sovereign soul, knowing no earthly master but 


his own self, must take to be a free churchman, is 
small number. On the other hand, the demand 
is strong that we make our religion always more 
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intelligible and warm-hearted, for we do believe 
in two things,—the essential greatness of every © 
normal human soul, and therefore its capacity to 
rise to power becoming “the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” We believe that Unitarian- 
ism can be much more popular than it is. 

It is not necessary for one to be wise or great in 
order to be a good Unitarian. It is only necessary 
that one be free, teachable, and determined. With 
these three characteristics uppermost, a man or 
woman in fact must become like us if not one of us. 
Whether or not we shall have in the future such 
disproportionate representation among the eminent 
as we have had, we cannot say. The people in other 
churches are growing to freedom and independence 
and thoughtfulness also, spite of all orthodoxy. 
That is due in part to our example and leadership. 
We rejoice much more to go forward and upward 
together with them than as pioneers. - 


But whatever we do, we must not weaken our 
stock by halting or turning back. We must guard 
against such alleged fellowship as vitiates our 
moral vigor, relaxes. our spiritual ambition, and 
stultifies our reasonable doctrine. THE REGISTER 
sees always this temptation, and some there be 
who would yield to it. It is weakness. It does the 
world absolutely no good. It ruins us. Our fathers 
knew the better way. None of them got power or 
renown by diluting their doctrine or watering their 
conduct. They pressed on. They bade and wel- 
comed whomsoever they could persuade. They 
handed down to us a supreme religion. We know 
what fruit they were—of free aspiring, struggling, 
determined, and reasoning lives. The breed per- 
sists. Turn wherever you will, Unitarians and 
they who are like Unitarians, whatever the churchly 
name, are the leaders, the inspirers the redeemers of 
their generation. 


Teach and Rule 


“QOME TIME AGO,” writes a reader, “THE RzEG- 

IsTER rather pleased me by quoting something 
from Alger [noted Unitarian minister]. He once 
said to me, “he Catholic Church has been guardian 
of many of the profoundest insights of the human 
soul; but it has made the capital mistake of sup- 
posing the possession of knowledge gave the right 
to rule—whereas it only confers the right to teach.’ 
This apropos of the note in this week’s paper [“Task 
Made Easier,” January 1, 1925]. 

“Of course, Rome has the right to teach; and 
if she thinks she has all the truth there is, why, 
others are bumptious, too. She is not so much 
a sinner above others. You are perfectly right 
in saying that in her determination to teach the 
truth as she sees it she is an example to us. It 
is only the assertion of a right to rule that we have 
reason to dread. In this respect the Fundamental- 
ists are an equal menace. They have a right to 
hold and promulgate their ideas, in the open forum 
of the world’s debate. But when they propose to 
make laws as to the kind of science that shall be 
taught in our public schools,. that is another 
matter.” | 


Germany is Back, Says Mr. Crane 


He studies the Reich with a manufacturer’s eye 


Soria, December 16. 


oh ERMANY, SO FAR as the restoration 

of her human material and the re- 
construction of her productive machinery 
are concerned, is back where she was 
before the outbreak of the war,” said 
Charles R, Crane, who had made a long 
tour of observation from the north, 
through Central Europe, and had just 
swung as far south as the Balkans, the 
other day. | 

“The half-starved Germany, barely 
keeping body and soul together, that was 
pictured by observers in the period im- 
mediately following the signing of the 
armistice, no longer exists,’ continued the 
manufacturer-diplomat. ‘Only one ob- 
stacle lies between Germany as it is 
to-day and the full resumption of her 
processes of production. 

“T have studied the Reich with a manu- 
facturer’s eye—an eye to production. What 
I saw, both of Germany’s working forces 
and of her material equipment for turning 
out commodities, convinced me that she is 
already the best equipped of the pre-war 
countries of Europe to resume her normal 
scale of production,’ continued the Chi- 
eago manufacturer. 


“DO YOU CONSIDER Germany in a 
better condition for production than Great 
Britain?’ I asked the Chicago manufac- 
turer-diplomat-philanthropist. 

“In that respect I should be disposed to 
give Germany a shade the better of even 
Great Britain,” replied Mr. Crane. “Ger- 
many’s productive machinery, both in its 
human and its mechanical aspects, has 
been restored to its condition before the 
war. When her lack of raw materials 
has been fully met, she will be the greatest 
producer in Europe. 

“And the restoration of her means to 
obtain a full supply of raw materials is 
in sight. ‘The nation that will supply 
German industry with money enough to 
resume its normal level will obtain a rich 
and prompt return on its investment. 

“The nation that possesses the largest 
accumulation of gold in the world to-day 
is unquestionably the United States. 

“American ‘confidence in the future of 
Germany was demonstrated emphatically 
a month or two ago by the oversubscrip- 
tion several times of the American share 
of the loan to Germany under the Dawes 
plan, a few minutes after the books were 
opened. I am inclined to believe that 
American banks will put Germany on her 
feet industrially again, to their own great 
profit. 

“T had an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve the morale and the physical condi- 
tion of the German people on the occasion 
of the gathering of a great crowd in one 
of the largest German cities for the dedi- 
cation a few months ago of a church bell 
that had been melted for war purposes 
during the struggle, as the church bells 
in all German cities had been melted. 

“That crowd showed no signs of either 
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patches or hunger. It bore the appear- 
ance of an American crowd at a civic 
celebration. It showed no signs of the 
strain of privation. It recalled the ap- 
pearance of any German crowd before the 
war. i: 
“German cities are functioning with a 
high degree of order and precision that 
distinctly recalls the period immediately 
before the war. To me it seemed plainly 
evident that German cities are rapidly 
recovering their normal condition. 
“Much has been said and written of a 
Germany run down at the heels, a Ger- 


Keystone Photograph 
GERMANY “SHADES” EVEN BRITAIN 
According to Charles R. Crane, distin- 


guished diplomat and manufacturer, 
who gives an illuminating interview to 
our correspondent 


many showing every sign of exhaustion, 
a Germany ready for the scrap heap. On 
ty latest tour of observation through 
Germany, I saw no such signs. On the 
contrary, what I saw was a Germany in 
the pink of condition, hampered only by 
the obstacle I have named, and ready to 
resume its production, upon the removal 
of that obstacle, in a volume that will 
make it the foremost productive country 
in Burope.” . 

“What are your conclusions concerning 
the truth or falsity of the frequent as- 
sertions that Germany was on the point 
of decision between the maintenance of 
its present social and economic system 
and a lapse into Bolshevism, Mr. Crane?” 
asked your correspondent. 

“The German workingman has defi- 
nitely parted company with Bolshevism 
and all its works,” replied Mr. Crane. 
“The trend toward Bolsheyism in Ger- 
maby was an expression of the dissatis- 
faction of the German people with the 


indications of an attempt on the part of 
one or two. of the Allied nations to pre- 
vent her reconstruction and make forever 
impossible the normal functioning of her 
industrial energies. 

“Now that any such design has been 
disowned by the acceptance of the Dawes 
plan by the Allied powers, such suspicions 
have been largely eliminated among the 
German people. The Dawes plan, with 
its loan feature, has been accepted not 
only by the German legislature and the 


‘German administration, but with remark- 


able sincerity by the German people them- 
selves. ; 

“Not only the government of the Reich, 
but its industrial system and its working- 
men have concentrated their energies 
upon the carrying out of the Dawes plan. 
The complete recovery of Germany, as ex- 
pressed in production equaling its output 
before the outbreak of the war, is assured 
in a short time, in my opinion. 

“The danger that the Reich escaped by 
this rejection of Bolshevism and return 
to normality is remarkably illustrated,” 
Mr. Crane went on, “by the latest and 
in some respects the most disturbing of 
all the tragedies since the success of the 
revolution that is going on in Soviet 
Russia now. 

“The civilized world protested energeti- 
cally against the execution of university 
professors. That design was merely the 
outward indication of the intensive cam- 
paign which Soviet Russia is carrying 
out to exterminate the remnant of the 
bourgeoisie in her institutions of higher 
learning. 


“NOT ONLY are students who decline 
to subscribe to Bolshevist principles sys- 
tematically expelled from Russian uni- 
versities, but every financial inducement 
in the way of scholarships and remission 
of tuition fees is offered to students who 
approve Bolshevik teachings or pretend 
to do so. ; 

“Thousands of university students are 
being interned in isolated parts of Russia. 
Other thousands are actually being driven 
to exile in Siberia, just as the late 
Czarism drove the fathers and mothers 
of the revolution. 

“Thus the repressors of freedom of 
political and economic thought are adopt- 
ing the selfsame methods that were em- 
ployed by the autocracy to deny the same 
freedom. When it is remembered that 
these young people whom Soviet Russia 
is thus suppressing are the remnant of 
safe thinking and sane living after the 
extermination or expulsion of the bour- — 
geoisie on the fall of Kerensky, it will 
be realized that Bolshevism. is active in 


_its efforts to destroy the foundation of 
a reconstructed Russia.” 


Men are always better than their creeds, 
but this does not imply that the creed 
should not be changed.—Rev. Adelbert L,. 
Hudson. 
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Happiness : 


Four questions and the proper answers 


HIS is layman’s Sunday, and as a 

representative of the Laymen’s League, 
I extend a welcome to you all here to-day. 
I have chosen as my subject, not a ques- 
tion of theology but a practical lay-ques- 
tion—Happiness. Happiness is perhaps 
the first consideration of society. Even 
the virtues have little meaning except as 
they contribute to happiness. 

One of the world’s greatest philosophers 
has named as the object of life “the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number.” 

I shall speak of happiness as it applies 
to us and our children—not to the unborn 
millions of the future, whose happiness 
may be made or marred by inheritance,— 
according as we breed a race that is any 
good or not. 

. I shall not try to consider the subnormal 
or defective or insane. 

Taking ourselves as we find ourselves, 
differing in inheritance—in natural gifts, 
in disposition, in health, in age, in point of 
view,—how can all of us be and remain 
happy? 

Can we be happy in the kind of world 
in which we find ourselves? 

+ Can we be happy without health? 
- Can we be happy without friends? 

Can we be happy. without work? 


EE 

~First, can we be happy in this kind of 
world? At this time in its history? 

It is a mixed world. In every one of 
our lives there are pleasant and unpleas- 
ant things. If we are absorbed in the 
unpleasant things we are miserable; if in 
the pleasant things, we are happy. What- 
ever absorbs us determines our state of 
mind. 

Are there enough pleasant things— 


enough blessings in life—to make this 


possible? 

’ We know that there are. We are chil- 
dren of this goodly frame the earth— 
children to the manor born. Through all 
the vast unrecorded and recorded history 
of 40,000 centuries, we have been adjust- 
ing and adapting ourselves to its condi- 
tions, so that to-day we and the world are 
well used to each other. It is just the 
world that we need. It is so perfectly 
ours that it is a part of us and we of it. 
Sometimes, however, we complain of our 
Mother Earth. We become so accustomed 
to her bounties that we do not realize 
them. They are like the salt in the por- 
ridge, which we do not taste as salt, but 
‘should “miss it pretty quick if it wasna 
there.” At such times of grumbling, we 
think of other better worlds and long for 
a change. ‘ 

The thing to do to restore us is to visit 
one of these other worlds, visit the moon, 
Stand upon one of her frozen craters 
and, looking up from the bleak and barren 
landscape, gaze into the sky. There we 
shall behold a sight that staggers imagina- 
tion for its unparalleled beauty! 

_ We shall see the great disk, fifteen times 
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as large as the moon looks to us here, of an 
opalescent ball floating aloft, shining in the 
blackness of the sky! No eye has ever 
seen or imagined such color—the glistening 
whiteness of its poles and areas of clouds— 
merging into the opal tints of its tropics. 
We shall gaze at it rapt in boundless, 
breathless admiration; its continents so 
exquisitely engraved upon its surface, and 
its shimmering oceans, studded with en- 
ameled islands; and as we watch it, we 
shall see that it is turning steadily, surely, 
without a tremor—what a magnificent 
motion! And greatest miracle of interest, 
we shall see through the telescope in- 
finite detail of river, forest, plain, and 
living creatures! Creatures who are 
moved around into a flood of sunshine 
with every turn of this fairy world, and 
then back again into quiet shadow for a 
period of repose. 

We shall gaze and gaze until our sheer 
ability to wonder at all the beauty of this 
ball is exhausted and we shall cry—oh, 
for a day of life upon that planet! 

Then we can drop back from the cold 
moon, and be in our heaven—but there- 
after whenever we are disgruntled with 
Mother Earth and start mooning, let us go 
to the moon and look back to earth to 
see what we are missing. 

It is a great world for us! While we 
have sight, the world is full of that which 
pleases our eye. The dawn. The day with 
its flood of sunlight. The soft clouds, 
the purple hills, the infinite subtle changes 
of form and color all about us. The 
sunset and the stars. . Only blindness can 
take these daily miracles from us, for it 
is a miracle that the external forms of 
nature should all be carried into and 
made present in our consciousness by the 
organ of sight. Having once seen, it is 
doubtful if blindness robs us of so much. 
Phoebe Cary, who became blind in the 
midst of a wonderful life, said 

The darkness that I feared so long 
Is all alive with light. . 


As Wordsworth said, beauties once seen 
will later 


Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


Beauty about us is inexhaustible. This 
country’s greatest living painter, John 
Singer Sargent, sees enough beauty in a 
back yard with some clothes drying on a 
line to enlist his talent and enthusiasm. 

While we have ears to hear, another 
avalanche of blessings descends upon us: 
the morning songs of the birds; the whis- 
pering of the wind in the trees; the 
laughter of children; the hum of the bee; 
the ringing of bells; the peal of the organ, 
and the voices of friends filled with ten- 
derness and good will. This miracle of 
sound shall delight us so long as we have 
ears, and other avenues of joy are opened 
up for us at every turn through touch 
and taste and smell, unless we stifle and 
dull their perceptions. 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 


These are the words of a great poet: 
the rhymer says more simply 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy asi kings. 


As for the human world of men and 
manners, of nations and motions, faiths 
and fallacies and friends, I shall be satis- 
fied with a single observation. One of the 
oldest living men, one who has seen and 
heard and compared and studied as few 
have done, tells us that never since the 
dawn of history has there been a time so 
well worth living in as the present—a 
time so full of interest and opportunity. 


ULE 


The second question is, Can we be happy 
without health? Sickness is accompanied 


by distress and weakness and pain. Is 
it pain that causes unhappiness? 
No. : 
We are not such cowards. We can 


evidure pain. Pain would never conquer 
us alone. 

What makes us wretchedly unhappy is 
not pain, but the fear of pain; not disease, 
but the dread of disease; not death, but 
the terror of death. Hamlet, a prince 
whose throne was the anxious seat, said, 
“The native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.” In 
all his fear and foreboding he admits the 
native hue of resolution—that man is born 
resolute; and he says, I could be bounded 
in a nutshell and yet count myself king 
of infinite space had I not bad dreams. 

Our happiness results from our imagin- 
ings, not from the physical ‘conditions 
thrust upon us. It arises from conditions 
that we ourselves encourage or allow to 
erow up within us—vicious states of mind 
with respect to future, past, or present. 

Fear, dread, terror of the future. 

Regret, resentment, rebellion at the 
past. 

Idleness and envy in the present. 

Is it not true that we have already sur- 
yvived the past? It is gone never to re- 
turn. Let us waste no time or strength 
in regrets or resentments. The future does 
not exist. It is our dread of it that har- 
rows us. Banish the dread, and we banish 
the cause of unhappiness. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 
Act, act in the Living Present! 


There is the key to happiness. Dr. 
Hale's first rule of life takes care of the 
past. “Accept the universe.” He bids 
us take things as we find them to-day, 
start where we are without regret and fill 
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our lives full, even to overflowing, with 
present acts. Taste! touch! smell! hear! 
see! love! and work! 


III. 


The third question is, Can we be happy 
without friends? Does our unhappiness 
result from a lack of fellowship? Scho- 
penhauer says that as friends are taken 
from us by death, the surest happiness is 
that: which depends upon the man him- 
self. As Aristotle puts it, “To be happy 
means to be self-sufficient.” We can con- 
ceive this to be true, and can at least agree 
that we imperil our future happiness when 
we put ourselves too much in the power of 
a single friend. There is safety in num- 
bers, and in preserving a certain amount 
of independence and self-sufficiency. 

There is a further safety in variety. To 
limit our friends to one type or circle is 
io go through life with blinders on, mov- 
ing along a narrow road. There can be 
little stability in a society so stratified 
that the young, the old, and the middle- 
aged all move on separate levels, with 
little or no broadening interchange of 
thought. Fads and fashions become 
rampant, society is broken up into un- 
sympathetic factors, restraint disappears, 
and chaos results. 

I want to have friends that are eighty, 
that I may know and understand those 
who have ruled the world and been in the 
saddle of industry and molded society dur- 
ing the generation now closing. I want 
friends my own age, with whom I may 
sympathize and discuss the concerns of 
life to-day ; and I want friends among the 
young folk, that I may see ahead what 
the world is gning to be like when I am 
old,—see who are going to be its leaders 
and what it is that they are preparing to 
do. It is inspiring to have friends among 
the youth! 

But I want more than this, and we 
all want more. No one of us needs to 
be without companionship, even in the 
hours when we are alone. At these times, 
we can enter the confidence of the noblest 
men of our race. The printed page brings 
us, aS by magic, within the sound of the 
voices of Socrates, of Shakespeare, of 
Stevenson, of Poe, of Lincoln, and of Lex- 
ington’s greatest son, Theodore Parker. 
As Hugo puts it, in touch with “Homer, 
Job, Alschylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Lucretius, 
Juvenal, Saint John, Saint Paul, Tacitus, 
Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
—the avenue of the immoyable giants of 
the human mind.” They are all speaking 
to us whenever we are willing to hold the 
page open before us and read. 

What a wealth of fellowship always at 
hand! Surely it is not because there is 
not fellowship that we are unhappy. 


Iv. 

Can we be happy without work? We 
could if we had the will power to keep 
absorbed in what is good and what is 
beautiful. Marcus Aurelius said: 

“Herein doth consist happiness of Life, 
for a man to know thoroughly the true 
nature of everything, what is the material 
and what the form of it. With ‘all his 
heart and soul ever to do that which is 
just, and to speak the truth. What then 
remaineth but to enjoy the life in a course 
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and coherence of good actions, one upon 
another, never interrupted, lcd for 
ever so little a while?” 


He speaks of “understanding” like the 


author of Proyverbs,—‘Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom.” He speaks of doing 
right with heart and soul, like Paul,— 
“Though I have all knowledge, and have 
not love, I am nothing.” But he adds one 
thing: It must be from ezperience,— 
“Good actions—never interrupted, though 
for ever so little a while.” His experi- 
ence must have been that it didn’t work 
well to get off the path: that happiness re- 
sulted not from straying away and then 
straying back, but from gaging on the 
road all the time. 

Now, my belief is that no one of us 
has sheer strength of will enough thus 
to arrange to spend ail his time well. 
What happens to the best-intentioned of 
us is that we are inclined to forget the 
simple but vital fact that well-being re- 
sults from the exercise of all our faculties 
to the utmost (so long as it is without 
strain) ; and, if we have much leisure and 
use it, not in exercising body or mind or 
soul, but in self-indulgence, in tickling 
our own fancies, the result is that at the 
end of a day or a week or a year we are 
tired of life instead of being wholesomely 
fatigued. Restlessness possesses us in- 
stead of sleep and rest. Our jaded ap- 
petites respond only to excitement; and 
so we jump about in early prime, become 
nervous wrecks in middle age, and prey 


to disease when we should be enjoying - 


a ripe old age. 

But there is a way of putting ourselves 
in such a position that this will power will 
be supported internally—namely, to be- 
come connected with work that is greater 
than ourselves and that will-grip us and 
make men of us. This means, in common 
parlance, having a real job! 

If we take a real job, we no longer have 
to plan all our own time. We become a 
part of society—we are sharing in the 
work of the world. It gives our life a 
meaning and a purpose. We have not 
only mere work, but work that is our 
master, and must be done day by day 
whether the whim takes us or not. 

Then we shall approach the condition 
of uninterrupted good that Marcus Aure- 
lius refers to. We shall not yy the man 
with the soft job or none. 

Whoever amounted to anything with a 
soft job? Did Julius Cesar have an easy 
time? No Roman could equal his record 
for work.” 

Did Abraham Lincoln live a leisurely 
life? He was a Colossus for plain hard 
labor. 

Does Edison take it easy? Ten men could 
not accomplish the sheer work that he 
goes through. 

Is there any one in this church who 
has worked harder with his hands than 
the richest man in the world? And who 
cannot name a thousand of the world’s 
happiest men and women that were pace 
workers? 

Who can name among the unhappy any 
but the comparatively idle, self-indulgent, 
or self-centered? It is those who live 
for happiness that fill the ranks of misery, 
for there is nothing that scares happiness 


away like pursuit. Happiness is ever - 


coy, she cannot be overtaken. Happiness 
is a by-product of life at life’s fullest and 
noblest. Byron wrote, 


All who joy would win 
Must share it; 
Happiness was born a twin. 


It is true that during the heyday of 
life pleasures can be pursued, but with 
diminishing powers and under the hard 
blows of fate the pleasure-seeker is left 
pitifully wretched, the prey of fears and 
regrets, a soul tortured with- the terrors 
of approaching death. 

So on the one hand, many a young 
man with wealth and opportunity and 
friends to start with, drags out the bitter 
last years of a doomed life in wretched 
disillusionment while, on the other hand, 
a mute without eyes or ears or voice lives 
a life of great and ever-unfolding happi- 
ness. ~~ 

The theory that as life is short it is 
best to have a ripping good time now and 
let the future take care of itself, is an 
ignis fatuus that leads millions into the 
bog. The theory doesn’t work out, because 
life is not short. Indulge yourself at the 
age of twenty-two in dissipation, live for 
the present moment of hilarity and self- 
gratification; keep it up till you are 
twenty-seven, and habits have been 
formed; drag it out till thirty in worse 
indulgence or tardy repentance; drag along 
till thirty-five, or till forty, or forty-five or - 
fifty in jaded satiety if you are still un- 
regenerate, or in crippled sobriety if you 
have awakened to some of life’s real facts, 
and see if life is short! 

Watch your children grow up year by 
year from innocence and trust into child- 
ish disillusionment. Watch them change 
their filial allegiance to mistrust, mortifi- 
cation, and shame. Then see if life is 
short! A day will be as a hundred years, - 
and you will curse the time of your early 
theory that it is best to gulp down selfish 
pleasures as fast as they come! 

History is full of the moans and re- 


morse of those who thought that for them | 


it would surely be a short life and a gay 
one. History shows that the only short- 
lived men and women have been those 
whose lives were full of unselfish giving 
and doing. For these life has been all 
too brief. . They brighten the pages of 
every chapter in the world’s great story, - 
and they wear “All the crowns, even that 
of thorns!” They are the great band of 
workers, and they include almost all the 
great names. Poet, philosopher, physician, 
minister, captain of industry, musician. 
They are the toilers. 

It isn’t popular to know anything about 
our great fellow human beings to-day. We 
read fiction instead of biography; but 
if we did know them we should find them 
all men of the mold of Hercules, men of 
great labor. We should find Charles Dar- 
win, bed-ridden, rising with feeble body, 
and being propped up in order to write 
the greatest romance of natural history 


. that the world will ever know. 


We should find Steinmetz, bent by his 
deformity, working night and day to tease 
from lightning the innermost secrets of its 
being, and turn them cunningly to the 
service of man. 

We should find Howse ae in 


bers of the League. 


r 


a the ea life, and leaving no purpose-_ 


less hour to be debited against him. 
We should find Davis, our Secretary of 


' Labor, holding, as it were, for this great 
__ hation, the portfolio of worK, himself with 
_ the muscles of a giant and the horn palms 

of a man who has earned his bread in the 


sweat of his brow and exults in it. He 
has found what the author of Genesis 
Says was God’s curse upon Adam to be 
mankind’s greatest blessing—work. And 
among us here, in spite of Genesis and the 
Eastern sloth that it voices, but true to 
the ideal of this western world, the hap- 
piest is he who is busiest. “The strong 
man exulteth to run a race,” and sulks, 
if, like Achilles, he is held idle in his 
tent. f 

Work is the one great essential to hap- 
piness; and if we can make it purpose- 
ful work, work that has an object anid 
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leads somewhere, it will never be drudgery. 
“To the labor that we love we rise be- 
times and go to’t with delight.” We can 
all find such work, either as vocation or 
avocation. There is no limit to the things 
that are to be done. Our choice is infinite. 
Let us saddle ourselves with a man’s or 
a woman’s load of the greatest of life’s 
blessings, work. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time, 


Footprints that perhaps another, $ 
Wandering o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate. 

Still achieving, still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Professor Shotwell Says “No!” 


To the Editor of THe CurisTiAN REGISTER :—* 


May I suggest that the answer to the 
query of the article by Mr. Tonjoroff in 
your issue of January 1, “Does the Proto- 
col Strengthen Article X.?” should be a 
definite “No.” There is nothing in the 
text of the Protocol that would give any 
state added security from attack against 
its independence and territorial integrity 
beyond the guaranty already contained in 
the Covenant of the League. Nor are the 
obligations imposed upon signatories of 
the Protocol to support one another in 
ease of attack more stringent than those 
imposed by the Covenant upon the mem- 
They are, if any- 
thing, looser, for while Article XVI. of 
the Covenant enjoins members of the 
League automatically to apply economic 
sanctions against the state making war 
upon one of their number, the Protocol re- 
quires a decision of the Council before 
signatories are obliged, or permitted, to 
apply sanctions of any kind. And deci- 
sions of the Council,-of which America 


' would of course be a member were she to 


join the League, must be unanimous. 
The Protocol, therefore, does not 
strengthen Article X. What it really does 
is to reduce to a minimum the chances 
that its signatories will be called upon to 
use their wealth and power for the en- 
forcement of peace. The weak point of 
the Covenant was that, while prohibiting 
war, it left serious gaps in the machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. In other words, it did 
not supply complete means for prevent- 
ing war, yet it obliged members of the 
League to do their utmost to stop a war 
which had broken out. The obligation to 
oppose war was complete, the means of 
preventing it were not. The Protocol does 
not and could not increase an obligation 


already complete in itself. What it does 
is to perfect the means of prevention. 


Hence, while it is true that it imposes 


- _ upon its signatories the same, though no 


- greater obligation to take a share in the 
ee of sanctions, it considerably 
educes the chances that they will be 
d upon to do so. As the writer of 


7 
pt, 


your article himself says, “All the ma- 
chinery of prevention, of course, is re- 
garded by all critics as offering every op- 
portunity to prevent a clash between 
nations, in order to prevent an appeal to 
the economic, military, naval, and air- 
Force sanctions provided by the Protocol.” 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL. 
New York, N.Y. 


[Professor Shotwell is one of the au- 
thors of the Protocol of Geneva, and his 


article in our issue of December 18 has .- 


been received with extraordinary favor.— 
EDITor. ] 


Japan: A Candid Opinion 


The writer of the following letter 
has access to important facts, and his 
views, in reply to the editorial of 
January 1, “The Old Friendliness,” 
are published as a matter of our in- 
variable policy to hear every one who 
cares to write, especially those whose 
opinions vary from the Editor’s, whose 
duty it is to give what he conceives 
to be sound liberal sentiment. Those 
who differ, and mean to be sound and - 
liberal, are always welcome to our 
columns. 

To the Editor of Tum CuRisTiAN RuGIsTER :-— 

Many of our good people do not realize 
that fundamentally Japan and the United 
States approach world problems with op- 
posite mentalities. 

Japan (like all the other powers who 
are predatory in their foreign contacts) 
aims to make a protectorate—at least an 
economic vyassal—of China. Her aim is 
to subseribe to the Open Door in public, 
but practice the closed door in private. 

The United States applies the Golden 
Rule in foreign contacts. 

The two approaches to foreign policy 
are irreconcilable and in conflict. 

Japan, to reach her end, feels that the 
first thing to gain is to establish in the 
minds of the Chinese the idea that no 
power can cruise in the Pacific except 
as Japan permits. 

This process of squeezing the visible 
power of America out of the Pacific goes 
on this way: In March, 1917, after the 
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United States had severed relations with 
Germany, our “friend’(?) England made - 
a secret treaty with Japan (behind our 
back) that Japan should have the Ger- 
man Isles between Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. (England wants us squeezed out 
of China, too—but that is another story 
capable of proof.) . Thus Japan was placed 
astride our line from Hawaii to the 
Philippines. 

At the Washington Conference in 1921, 
Japan and England (here is where the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance worked) were 
hand in glove 
(1) To sink our dominating fleet. 

(2) To weaken us in the Western Pacific 
by insisting upon the fortifications 
status quo. 


This being accomplished, Japan is so im- 
measurably strengthened as to begin wag- 
ing “diplomatic offensives’” against our de- 
fensive policies, namely: 

(1) The persisting attack on our defen- 
sive domestic immigration laws; 
namely, Tsurumi, the lecturer; Jap- 
anese press; Japan’s efforts to amend 
the Geneva Protocol. 

This arrogant attack on us for plan- 
ning to cruise our fleet in the Pacific 
to our own. possessions!!! 


Japan has no idea of going to war with 
us. Not the slightest. Her campaign is 
so to demoralize us that we will not dis- 
cover until too late that she is finally 
dominating China and dictating discrim- 
inations against our trade. 

The people of our country do not realize 
that the recent agitation among ourselves 
to look to the strength of our Navy is 
nothing more than the subconscious de- 
fensive reaction of the American people 
to the aforementioned “diplomatic offen- 
sives” launched at us persistently by 
Japan. ; 

One thing more. Japanese statesmen 
are masters. They speak smoothly, and 
their utterances seem to emanate from 
minds like ours.- All the while they, 
secretly conduct their “offensives” through 
their press, which the Japanese statesmen 
control. To know what the Japanese autoc- 
racy thinks, heed not the soft speeches 
of their diplomats ; take it from their press. 

xe 

P.S.—There is always that world-old 
practice of all the autocracies, namely: 
In order to keep internal liberal forces 
from gaining strength, keep some foreign 
war scare brewing. Seek external exer- 
cise to allay internal indigestion. 


Appreciation 


To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Yesterday we observed Alliance Day at 
our church, and Rey. Minna Clarke Bud- 
field secretary of The Alliance, 
preached at the Sunday morning service, 
to the instruction and edification of both 
men and women present. Mrs. Budlong 
has an interesting and inspiring story to 
tell, and she tells it with skill. It is a 
neglect of available talent that she does 
not preach every Sunday morning in some 
Unitarian church. How shall we mend 
this defect? 

WILLIAM CHANNING Brown. 


WHDBELING, W.VA. 


Religion Around the World : 


Bishop Barnes, Modernist, 
Center of English Conflict 


There is open controversy in the Eng- 
lish Church and its arena in the diocese 
of Birmingham. When Canon Barnes, a 
pronounced modernist, ‘was appointed 
Bishop of Birmingham, there was uneasi- 
ness among the Anglo-Catholics, since 
that city is one of their strongholds. For 
a time, it seemed as if Bishop Barnes 
had reconciled his opponents. Now, how- 
ever, even his intentions of doing so are 
doubted by many. He was invited to the 
thanksgiving service in the interests of 
the Catholic revival. His reply, printed 
in the Church Times, declined the invita- 
tion, acknowledged the religious earnest- 
ness of the Catholic movement, which, he 
said, is its “main element of worth,” and 
pointed to what he believed to be some of 
it erroneous teachings tending to super- 
stition. He attacked their practice of the 
“Reservation” of the Sacrament, citing 
the church rules that the elements should 
be at once consumed after communion. 
False doctrine, he declared, lay back of 
Reservation, and it tended to foster super- 
stition. 

Replying for the Anglo-Catholics, Fr. 
Rosenthal, vicar of St. Agatha’s, Birming- 
ham, denied the Bishop’s statement that 
their teaching was erroneous and their 
practice superstitious. He stated that 
Reservation had been practiced from the 
second century onward, and that the 
rubric ordering the elements to be con- 
sumed was not-directed against this prac- 
tice. 

But the chasm between the Bishop and 
the Anglo-Catholics is vastly wider than 
this matter of rubrics, as Fr. Rosenthal 
indicates: “We had hoped to put aside 
all that gravely disquieted us when first 
we heard that you were to be our Bishop: 
to ignore as mere indiscretions what had 
seemed to us false doctrine of the most 
deadly kind, touching the Holy Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Fall.” (Some 
excerpts from Dr. Barnes’s modernistic 
writings are here quoted.) “We made a 
genuine and serious effort to be in the 
right relation to you as our Bishop. ... 
But your letter leaves us unconvinced 
- that you understand our position, or that 
your policy is based on a right appre- 
hension of Christian truth.” f 

A group of prominent vicars have writ- 
ten a warm letter in support of the 
Bishop. The controversy, however, is on 
principles, not personalities; warring 
parties maintain the most friendly per- 
sonal relations. And Bishop Barnes has 
invited Fr. Rosenthal to preach in the 
cathedral January 25. 


More Protestant Immigrants 


There is more Protestant immigration 
to this country, and the new immigration 
law will probably increase the numbers. 
According to Raymond BH. Cole, general 
secretary of the Bureau of Reference for 
Migrating People, a work conducted under 
the auspices of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Women’s Council for Home 
Missions, more Protestant immigrants 
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have been admitted to America during the 
past twelve months than during any pre- 
vious year since the establishment of the 
Bureau. , 

A Northwestern mission board, speaking 
for American Lutherans, invites Lutherans 
of Europe to come to the United States and 


western Canada, pledging them financial 


aid in coming and in establishing them- 
selves. Under the new law, which gives 
preference to peoples of northern Europe, 
many thousands of Lutherans are expected 
to come, chiefly from Germany, but also 
from Norway and Sweden. This board has 
appealed to Lutherans to help finance this 
movement, to locate such immigrants as 
need assistance, and to provide churches 
and colleges in States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River for the newcomers. 


For the Best Church Music 


The importance of quality in church 
music is being emphasized. When the 
National Lutheran Council, after review- 
ing the results of a two-year survey of 
music in Lutheran churches, recently 
banned organs and organ-playing of the 
moving-picture theater style from these 
churches, it supported their own Dr. J. F. 
Ohl in denouncing the “cheap” hymns 
set to “jazz” music intended to appeal 
to young people and to “enrich authors, 
composers, and publishers.” “Is it any 
wonder,” asks the report, “that children 
lose reverence for sacred things and 
places, when in the Sunday-school they 
are taught to sing music reminiscent of 
the movies and the jazz bands? — Chil- 
dren will just as readily learn the best 
and will love it much more. They need 
to be taught the church’s choicest hymns 
and melodies at a time when these will 
become their permanent possession for 
life.” 

In an address given during National 
Music Week and recently published, Dr. 
William P. Merrill of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York City declared: 

“IT believe there is literally nothing in 
the worship of the chureh so rich in pos- 
sibilities of helpful ministry to the soul, 
so essentially ‘spiritual’ in its nature, so 
full of liturgical value, as is the music 
of the church. ... I am thinking mainly 
of the music of the organ, and of other in- 
struments, and of those great chants and 
anthems in which the words are clearly 
secondary, the music revealing itself as a 
spiritual creation, a great servant of the 
soul. 

“I believe that no money in a church 
budget is better appropriated, with a view 
of bringing the souls of people into the 
consciousness of God, than is the money 
spent on the music, provided it is spent 
to secure music that is worshipful in 
spirit and in truth.” 


The bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church plan a million-dollar 
campaign for Negro educational institu- 


tions. A large portion of the fund will 
go to endowments. 


Spiritualists to Organize 
and Combat Charges of Fraud 


Asserting that Jesus was the greatest 
psychic of history, Sir Arthur Conan > 
Doyle, with Dr. G. Vale Owen, is en- 
deavoring to evangelize London, and 
eventually the world, to Spiritualism, says 
a United Press dispatch. Sir Arthur is 
reported as saying: “Spiritualism is an 
influence which can save Europe and the 
world from disaster. It has experienced 
the most enormous religious revival in 
the last 2,000 years. History is repeat- 
ing itself in the way in which the move- 
ment has found its way among the work- 
ing classes.” * 

Efforts are being made by the National 
Spiritualists Association in America to en- 
roll the professed Spiritualists in this 
country, of whom the Association declares . 
there are 2,000,000. An important an-~ 
nounced purpose is to weed out fakirs, to 
prove to the American people that Spirit- 
ualism is a sincere and honest movement, 
opposed to all fraud, and not to be classed 
with sleight-of-hand performers. An offi- 
cial body has been formed which ordains 
ministers and licenses demonstrators. 
Headquarters of the new plan are in Wash- 
ington. 

Meanwhile an investigation of several 
purported Spiritualist organizations is 
under way, following the issue of war- 
rants in Los Angeles, Calif., against ten 
Spiritualist leaders. The warrants charge 
that to become a minister of the Gospel 
was a mere matter of paying $150. 
Among documents seized were ordination 
certificates signed in blank from church 
corporations in a half dozen States. 


Would Join Congregationalists 


The Evangelical Protestant Churches of 
North America are seeking full fellowship 
in the Congregational denomination. The 
executive committee of the Congregational 
National Council have voted to recommend 
their .recognition by the Council at its 
next meeting. The Evangelical Protes- 
tants are a small group of free, self- 
administering churches, numbering about 
10,000 members, and located chiefly in 
two centers; Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, and neighboring ter- 
ritory. The earliest members were colo- 
nists from Germany. These churches 
stand for freedom of conscience in re- 
ligious matters, for the open mind, for the 
tolerant spirit, for vital religion. 


— a 


For Fundamentalist Delegates 
Eight leading fundamentalists in the 


‘Presbyterian ministry have sent a con- 


fidential letter to 1,500 of their colleagues 
known to be fundamentalists urging them 
to use their influence to have only con- 
servatives elected as delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Columbus, Ohio. The 
attack, says the letter, “against the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, a belittling - 
or denial of the Deity of Christ and other 
essential doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church has created a. crisis that calls. 
for immediate and united action.” lide 


—. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The First Unitarian Church of Oakland, Calif., is situated in the business district and adjoins the Carnegie Library. It encloses in the center 
an open court, forty-five by fifty feet, that is planted with flowers and shrubs. The exterior of the building is of stone and pressed brick. 
The interior of the auditorium has an open timbered ceiling. It contains two large art-glass windows, one with a representation of ‘‘The Seer 
of Patmos,” and the other a reproduction of Millet’s “‘The Sower.’’ There are also memorial windows containing pictures of William E. 
Channing, Henry Bellows, Starr King, Theodore Parker, and James Freeman Clarke. The Parish House that is connected with the church 
is called Wendte Hall in honor of Rev. Charles W, Wendte, D.D., who was the minister when the church was built. It contains a large assem- 
bly room used by the Church School, an Alliance room, a minister's office, and social rooms. Both church and parish house are of 
Romanesque architecture. The architect was Walter Mathews 
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Usuitess Karolyi Makes Friends 


. 


Story of the charming Catherine falsely called “Red” 


YMPATHY for the charming but per- 

secuted Countess Karolyi has grown 
tender and strong in the weeks she has 
been in America. First, she had to en- 
dure the assaults upon her by certain per- 
sons who called her such names as “Com- 
munist” and “Red,” and tried to keep 
her from her appointed lecturing tour in 
this country. This opposition was dis- 
armed by the winsomeness of her person- 
ality, and her progress was appar- 
ently assured, when she was strick- 
en with typhoid fever, and is still 
in a hospital in New York. She 
is convalescing, and may soon re- 
sume her work on the platform. 
She has already appeared before 
audiences in New York and Bos- 
ton speaking on “Hungary through 
Two Revolutions: An Exile’s Ex- 
perience.” Who is this lady? She 
is the wife of Count Michael Kar- 
olyi, president of the short-lived 
Hungarian Republic of 1918 and 
1919. Why is she so interesting? 

A prominent Boston Hungarian 
who spoke in that city with the 
Countess said the Karolyis had 
been associated with everything 
that was best in Hungarian history 
for a thousand years. Some of the 
audience knew about Count Mi- 
chael’s remarkable record. Alone 
among the great Hungarian nobles, 
he Opposed having Hungary enter 
the war on the side of the Central 
Powers. He protested in Parlia- 
ment against the submarine war- 
fare. When it became clear that 
the war was lost, he tried to nego- 
tiate a separate peace for Hungary, 
to avert the ruinous consequences 
to his country that must result if 
the struggle were fought out to the 
bitter end. 

After the war, the general voice 
of the people called for a republic, 
with Karolyi as president. The 
popular demand was so overwhelm- 
ing that the revolution took place 
without bloodshed. 

Karolyi’s ideal was a republic along 
American lines. He had visited the 
United States and been profoundly im- 
pressed- with what he saw—especially 
with the fine qualities developed here by 
Hungarian ex-peasants, qualities which 
in their own country had had no scope to 
unfold. Men who in Hungary would have 
bowed very low and kissed his hand here 
gave it a hearty shake instead; and he 
liked that better. : 

As the first president of the Hungarian 
Republic, he advocated land-reform. Be- 
fore the war, in a nation of 20,000,000 
people, 2,000 persons owned two-thirds of 
the land. The breaking up of the great 
feudal estates was essential to progress. 
As a beginning, he voluntarily turned 
over to the peasants his own vast estate, 
the largest but one in Hungary. His 
program for the other nobles did not in- 
volve confiscation, as in Russia. The 
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people were to be allowed to buy the land 
on easy terms, and each large landowner 
was to keep 640 acres. But the other 
nobles were wholly opposed to any cur- 
tailment. of their estates or privileges. 
“The monarchists intrigued with the Bol- 
sheviki to overthrow the Hungarian re- 
public,” said the Countess, “because they 
knew that the other powers would not 
allow a Bolshevist government to last, 


SHE SAVED HER PRECIOUS PEARLS 
With her husband, the Countess Karolyi swam a 


and buried 
the sand 


and that then they would come back; 
whereas a democratic republic could have 
lasted.” Owing to this double opposition, 
after six months the republican revolu- 
tion was followed, by a Bolshevist one, 
headed by Bela Kun and the Karolyis had 
to leave the country. Later, Hungary 
was overswept by the Roumanian army, 
the Communist government was over- 
thrown, and the old aristocratic régime 
was restored by force. ; 

At the time when Admiral Horthy was 
appointed regent, the Parliament House 
was surrounded by his troops, and some 
of the soldiers had even made their way 
into the Chamber, with their hands full 
of bombs. 


A reign of terror followed. Accounts’ 


of the atrocities of the Horthy régime 
have occasionally found their way into 
the American press. The Countess says 
that during his administration 8,000 in- 
nocent persons have been put to death 


the jewels in 


for political or racial reasons. The 
American papers reported some time ago 
that Count Michael Karolyi’s distribution 
of his immense estate was not to be 
recognized by the Horthy government; 
that they proposed to confiscate it, and 
give it to some of their own favorites. 
In his absence from the country, they have 
been trying him, for high treason for his 
conduct during the war; and soon after 
the Countess lectured in Boston, 
a cablegram announced that the 
courts had confirmed the confiscation 
of his estate. : : 

While the Bolsheviki ruled in 
Hungary, they took possession of 
the nobles’ jewels, and every prom- © 
inent person crossing the frontier — 
was searched for valuables. The | 
Countess wanted to save one of her 
most beautiful necklaces, 480 per- 
fectly matched pearls. She and her 
husband planned to swim at mid- 
night across the river which forms 
the boundary between Hungary and 
Austria, and bury the necklace on 
the further side. Then when they 
left the country openly the next 
day, they would be searched and. 
nothing found; and they could come 
back secretly and dig the necklace ~ 
up. But before they got half across 
the river they were seen and chal- 
lenged by one of the “red” sentries. 
They pretended to have come out to 
bathe. The Countess threw herself 
down on the further shore as if 
tired; and while her husband 
chatted with the sentry, she bur- 
rowed in the sand with the hand 
that was out of sight, and succeeded 
in burying the necklace. After this, 
however, they were so _ closely — 
watched by the Bolsheviki that they 
had no chance to dig it up, and 
they had to send a friend back to 
Petit ae a : 

They lived on the proceeds of the — 
necklace for some time. But one 
day, while they ‘were residing 
quietly in Italy, their villa was suddenly 
surrounded by soldiers, and they were 
ordered to leave the country at once. 
They were told that “a lady” had de- 
nounced them to the Italian government 
as dangerous characters. This proved to 
be a piece of spite on the part of a Hun- 
garian general’s daughter, who had 
sought to be appointed to a diplomatic 
mission during Karolyi’s presidency, and 
had been refused because he knew her 
to be an adventuress. 

The Karolyis had to walk many miles 
to reach Jugoslavia, and were often grate- 
ful to peasants for letting them sleep in 
their barns. After this they worked at 
anything to which they could turn their 
hands. They bought a small motor boat, 
and took tourists out sailing on the Adri- — 
atic. But their boat was wrecked, and 
they were left almost penniless. For a 
time the Countess acted as saleswoman 
for a modiste, She took a course of in- 
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4 eas though he was out of Hungary, 
- Karolyi’s enemies dreaded his influence 
and popularity, and emissaries were sent 
to assassinate him. The attempt failed, 
and the Karolyis took refuge in Hngland. 
_ There Count Michael soon obtained an 
excellent position, and he writes books in 
____ the intervals of his work. He was in bed 
with a broken leg when his wife reluc- 
tantly left him and their three small chil- 
dren to accept an invitation to lecture in 
¥ America. (The Karolyis had named 
: their eldest boy and girl Adam and Eve, 
- believing that they were at the beginning 
7 of a new era.) 
q Countess Karolyi received anonymous 
-- letters—very likely the work of the same 
3 spiteful woman—warning her that she 
-. would never be allowed to enter the 
3 United States; and S. Stanwood Menken 
1 of the National Security League was 
q made to believe that she was a Bolshevist, 
; and to urge her deportation as a danger- 
3 ous “red.” But this absurd canard was 
; soon disproved, and she was admitted to 
{ a country where she deserves a royal wel- 
come. 
. The Countess did not tell us all these 
1 things in her lecture. For instance, she 
_ did not say that her husband had volun- 
q tarily given up his great estates. When 
' reproached afterwards for not having men- 
tioned it, she answered modestly, “It was 
a not for me to speak of that.” But she 
told many amusing things about the me- 
dieyal ideas that still prevail in Hun- 
garian “high society.” As the stepdaugh- 
ter of Count Julius Andrassy, the last 
foreign minister of Austria-Hungary, she 
was brought up in its most exclusive cir- 
cles. She says the nobles look upon them- 
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- ANUARY 10, 1925, was the fifth birth- 
q Jj day of the League of Nations. It 
marked a complete period in the life of 
that experiment. When the Covenant 
first came into effect on January 10, 1920, 
few people dared to entertain the hopes 
which experience now seems to justify, 
and the passing of this milestone tempts 
a look back over the course that the 
League has run. 
_ They have been five stormy years. The 
- world has been absorbed in an effort to 
____ pull itself together, after the most devas- 
tating struggle in human history. When 
the period began, the dissolutions of gov- 
_ ernments, the dislocations of commerce, 


political problems on a scale of 
ented difficulty and magnitude. 
- had shifted all the normal chan- 
intercourse. National rivalries 


: ana national ambitions 


in this country seventy years ago. 
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selves as infinitely above even the most 
learned and distinguished commoners. 
She once asked Count Bsterhazy what he 


thought of Kellermann’s book. He an-. 


swered that it dealt with the love affairs 
of professional men and artists, and that 
he could not take any interest in such 
persons. Once a lady of the nobility met 
with an untitled man at a charity ball— 
the only place where she could have met 
him—and she saw, to her dismay, that 
in the evolutions of a general dance, she 
would be obliged to give him her hand for 
a moment. Quite flurried, she held out 
her hand, with her handkerchief in it. 
He was as much embarrassed as she. 
Instead of taking her hand, he took the 
handkerchief, wiped his nose with it, and 
returned it with a low bow. Rank and 
etiquette are stressed to an almost in- 
credible extent. 

Young girls, even of noble family, re- 
ceive little education; but they are care- 
fully guarded. Before her marriage, the 
Countess was never allowed to cross the 
street without an attendant, or to read 
any book that her mother had not read 
first. If the mother thought anything in 
it unsuitable for a young girl, she blacked 
it out, or sewed the pages together. Many 
pages -of “Nicholas Nickleby’ were 
stitched together in this way. The mother 
was very busy. Sometimes months and 
even years passed without her finding 
time to prepare any books for her daughter, 
and the young girl had nothing new to 
read. 

She was first awakened to the existence 
of anything outside the aristocracy by 
meeting some of the woman suffrage 
leaders and becoming interested in that 
movement. It was considered as shocking 
in Hungary, a few years back, as it was 
The 
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As a matter of information of im- 
portance, THE REGISTER is pleased to 
publish the -following review of the 
past year on the labors of the League 
of Nations. The article is valuable 
for our readers of differing views of 
the subject, and Professor Hudson, 
who has been for several years a 
member of the legal section of the 
Secretariat of the League, is with- 
out a superior in this country in 
knowledge of its actual perform- 
ances and purposes. 


had become inflated, and a trail of fes- 
tering sores cut across the continent of 
Europe. From the indulgence of wild 
fantasies about the war’s making over our 
human institutions, the world suddenly 
shifted to a desire to get back to the old 
pre-war ways of life. The chief concern 
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suffragists were looked upon as “wild 
women,” and she was called in derision 
“Red Catherine’ by her aristocratic rel-— 
atives. , 

When she married Count Michael Kar- 
olyi, the cHampion of the people’s rights, 
she had to choose between the ideals of 
her father and those of her husband. She 
east in her lot with her husband. “For 
I too believed in democracy,” she said. 
She knew that those who have fought 
for Hungarian freedom have not always 
prospered. She recalled that Kossuth’s 
mother was buried in Belgium in a 
pauper’s. grave. Yet, despite .all it has 
cost them, the Countess said, ‘I can never 
be sorry that my husband took the side of 
the people.” 

The story of Count Michael Karolyi and 
his wife is one of the great stories of his- 
tory. It was a rare treat to hear some 
of it from her own lips. She spoke in 
good Hnglish; she is said to. know most 
of the modern languages. She told it 
without affectation, without bitterness— 
though there might have been excuse for 
bitterness—and with a simplicity that 
won her hearers’ hearts. On the plat- 
form she looks merely a_ sweet-faced 
young girl. Seen more closely, she shows 
her twenty-nine years. 

Her audience went away not only up- 
lifted in spirit, but loving her personally. 
They were grieved to read soon after that 
she had been stricken with typhoid, and 
now lies ill in the Post Graduate Hos- 
pital in New York. 

She says Hungary is at present ruled 
by those who “sold their country to the 
Germans” during the war—extreme mil- 
itarists, whose policy makes Hungary a 
real danger to the peace of Europe, the 
erater of a volcano that may at any time 
break out. 


z Five Years of the League of Nations 


B Story of the great world effort for law and order 


Bemis Professor International Law, Harvard University 


of the post-war world became an effort 
to restore normalcy. In diplomacy, as 
in other fields, the old methods were re- 
trieved, and their previous failure was 
discounted. Hence, the League of Nations 
soon fell between two stools—the new 
departure and the old diplomacy. 

It was inevitable that the League of 
Nations as a method of co-operation 
should meet with difficulties. They con- 
stitute its raison d’étre. It would never 
have been undertaken if they had not 
been in prospect. Yet few foresaw how 
formidable they would be. Each year 
during the five, there has been some out- 
standing challenge... In 1920, it was the 
Polish-Russian war and the fiasco of the 
excursion to Kiev. In 1921, it was 
Upper Silesia and the tragic necessity 
for some decision, In 1922, it was the 
Greco-Turkish conflict and the catas- 
trophe of Smyrna. In 1923, it was the 
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erisis of Corfu and the defiance of a 
Great Power isolated by world opinion. 
In 1924, it was Egypt and the shocking 
reminder that states and peoples do not 
divide along the same frontiers. Each 
year the doubting and the fearful have 
found materials with which to feed their 
doubts and their fears. Hach year men who 
make a gospel of the futility of effort 
have had fresh reason for saying that 
the world must go on in the paths which 
converge at Armageddon. Each year 
overindulged hopes have been shattered 
and overstated claims refuted. 

Yet such power is wielded in human 
affairs by the fait accompli, so strong is 
the tendency to go on with a course 
begun, that there has been little thought 
of abandoning the experiment, and few 
are the people to-day who contemplate 
that it will ever be abandoned. The 
world of our time could certainly not 
have been brought to the League of Na- 
tions without a cataclysm of some kind. 
And when it came in the form of a war 
that took a toll of ten million lives, the 
pressure would probably have been in- 
sufficient even then if all the difficulties 
experienced in these five years could have 
been foreseen. Yet the world of our time 
will pretty certainly not be brought to 
give up the League without some far 
greater cataclysm than anything which 
these five years have brought. 

In 1920 and 1921, activities in the 
League of Nations were conditioned by the 
thought in men’s minds, “If the League 
lives.” In 1928 and 1924, the condition 
has given way to the fact. It is now as- 
sumed that the League will live. The talk 
of substitutes has subsided. The existing 
League seems to have become an inter- 
national fixture. 

Perhaps the best criterion of judgment 
may be found in a comparison: of the 
record of these five years with the aspira- 
tions for international organization in 
men’s minds during the decade preced- 
ing the war. From 1904 to 1914, the most 
that any of us dared to hope for was a 
continuation of periodic conferences: at 
The Hague. In 1904, President Roose- 
velt began his effort to assemble a second 
Peace Conference at The Hague. The 
Conference met, after prolonged negotia- 
tions, in 1907. From 1907 to 1914, the 
utmost end of effort was the assembling 
of a third Hague Conference in 1915 or 
1916. It was not that any one expected 
such conferences to grapple with the most 
significant problems of current interna- 
tional life. It was not that any one 
envisaged the co-ordination and regular 
development of normal co-operative inter- 
course among peoples. It was not that 
any one expected substantial progress to 
be made toward ridding the world of war. 

_ But many men were convinced, certainly 
the leaders of American thought were 
convinced, that a conference of the powers 
every eight or ten years would in time 
yield some good results. The efforts to 
crystallize the artificial system of sea law 
which the naval powers had allowed to 
grow up in the nineteenth century were 
uppermost in many minds. But the first 
Hague Conference did build a scaffold of 
machinery for the pacific settlement of 
disputes, and the second Hague Confer- 
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ence did reach its high-water mark in a 
declaration that compulsory arbitration 
was desirable in principle. A_ third 
Hague Conference might have gone still 
further, and after elaborating the law 
governing the use of sea power, it might 
have given us an international prize court. 

But in five years we seem to have 
leaped a whole century beyond the second 
Hague Conference. It is a short period, 
but one can almost say that it has been 
long enough for a tradition and a habit 
of periodic international conference to 
become accepted. In each of the five 
years, an international conference has 
assembled at Geneva with more powers 
represented than were represented at 
either of the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907. In each of the past six years, 
an international labor conference has met 
at Washington or Genoa or Geneva with 
more powers represented than were repre- 
sented at either of the Berne conferences 
of 1906 and 1913. In five years, thirty- 
three meetings have been held of a 
smaller international conference called a 
Council, replacing to some extent the old 
European concert. And during this brief 
semi-decade, numerous special interna- 
tional conferences have been dealing with 
such problems as those of transit and 
communications, of the traffic in women 
and children, of customs formalities, of 
the circulation of obscene publications, of 
the traffic in opium. and dangerous drugs. 

In short, these five years have brought 
the world to a general acceptance of the 
conference method of handling interna- 
tional affairs, and the spasmodic employ- 
ment of this method during the genera- 
tion prior to 1914 has given way to its 
organized and continuous use. ~- To-day, 
on the calendars of fifty-five foreign 
offices Of the world, the first Monday in 
September is crossed as the date for the 
assembling of a general world conference 
called the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, and the current work in these for- 
eign offices is carried on with reference 
to the assembling every three months’ of 
a smaller conference called the Council 
of the League of Nations. ° 

Another ambition of the decade prior to 
1914 has been realized as fully. The Per- 
manent Court of Arbitral Justice, which 
the Government of the United States ad- 
vocated on many occasions during that 
period and which the second Hague Con- 
ference failed to established in 1907, has 
now become a reality in the Permanent 
Court of International: Justice which the 
machinery of the League of Nations en- 
abled the powers to create during 1920 
and 1921. For three years, now, the 
world has had just such a court as was 
advocated by Secretary Elihu Root when 
he instructed the American delegation to 
the second Hague Conference to seek the 
development of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration 


into a permanent tribunal composed of 
judges who are judicial officers and noth- 
ing else, who are paid adequate salaries, 
who have no other occupation, and who 
will devote their entire time to the trial 
and decision of international cases by 
judicial methods and under a sense of 
judicial responsibility, 
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In three years, the new Court has handed 
down twelve opinions, each of which has 
contributed to advancing the settlement 
of some vexing international problem, 
and all of which taken together consti- 
tute a significant contribution to inter- 
national case law. The existence of the 
Court has proved important, also, in that 
it has facilitated the enlargement of 
treaty law—notably in a remarkable re- 
cent treaty between Italy and Switzer- 
land—and has contributed to the direct 
settlement of acute problems by the for- 
eign offices themselves—as in the recent 
treaty between France and Switzerland. 

Now if one compares the actual achieve- 
ments during this semi-decade with the 
aspirations so widely voiced during. the 
decade prior to 1914, it seems to me clear 
that the accomplishments of the League 
of Nations surpass the wildest hopes that 
were entertained before the experiment 
was begun. The actual course of develop- 
ment probably coincides with the pre- 
vision of very few people. The words writ- 
ten in the Covenant did not foretell it 
with much accuracy. No more did the 
words written in the Constitution of the 
United States foretell the development of 
our Federal institutions. And there are 
yet wide fields within which the future 
development of the League cannot now be 
foreseen—with reference to the rdle of 
the British Dominions, for example. 

In 1920, few people foresaw 
achievements of the League of Nations. 
as the financial reconstruction of Austria, 
or the financial reconstruction of Hun- 
gary, or the recent financing of refugee- 
settlement measures undertaken in Greece. 
Few people foresaw the extent to which 
effort and intelligence would be brought 
to bear on the world’s health problem. 
And certainly few foresaw the political 
importance, in connection with the post- 
war settlement, of the maintenance of 
agencies for encouraging the protection 
of racial, religious, and linguistic mi- 
norities in Eastern Europe. 

On the other hand, most of the diffi- 
culties which worried people when the 
experiment of the League of Nations was 
begun have failed to materialize. Lacune 
will exist in any written instrument, and 
some minds will hold back from any ex- 
periment thus begun because its charter 
fails to provide for possible but remote 
contingencies. The debates at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States were replete with such in- 
dications, and the Constitution is con- 
spicuously incomplete with respect to 
many needs of our national life. Thus it 
is constitutionally pessible for President 
Coolidge to choose all the members of his 
Cabinet from his own State of Massa- 
chusetts; yet this possibility does not 
worry the people of Texas or of Calif- 
ornia, because of their confidence that 
good sense and good faith will be exer- 
cised by the President, and that any Presi- 
dent will take account of political ne- 
cessities not covered by legal restraint. 


' Such processes are familiar to the peoples 
Yet when the — 


of most other countries. 
Covenant of the League of Nations was be- 
ing debated, scant allowance was made for 
them in some quarters, and the Covenant 
was thought by some to be defective 

(Oontinued on page 68) =~ 
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No Seasonal Slump in the Book Business 


Manufacturers in general reported business depression in the late fall. 
turers of books said they were not only holding their own, but increasing their sales. 
a remarkable fact. An encouraging one, also. 


The manufac- 
This is 


The explanations are manifold. One of the most 


important is the new educational promotion plan of the book trade. Read the slogans and key words in the 


advertisements: 


- Make Reading Your Hobby 
Books for the Folks Away 


Books for Drama Week 
Graduation Gifts 


Will the New Home Have Books? 


Let’s Read Together 


Home-Bred Education—Books for Parents 


Take Along a Book 
Boys who are Readers will be Leaders— 


Books for Boys’ Week 


Read Books Worth While 


Find it in Books 
Read before you Travel 


These and innumerable others are having their effect. Tum Curist1an Recisrer bids the publishers godspeed. 
This is a fundamental work of religion—the upbuilding of character by 


From Adjustment 
to Adjustment 
ANNIE L. CHESLEY 


: THe ART oF H®LPING PEOPLE OUT OF 
TrousLE. By Karl de Schweinitz. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

“Mr. De Schweinitz Has made in this 
book a stimulating contribution not only to 
social workers and those of other pro- 
fessions dealing with vital- human rela- 
tions, but to all thoughtful people who 
are often sorely perplexed as to the next 
step toward the solution of their own 
troubles and those of their friends. The 
author says, “It is in the interest of a 
wider application of social case work that 
the book is written.” 

The first chapter, on “The Art of Liv- 
ing,” is strong, wise, and reveals a deep 
understanding of the crises of life which 
in one form or another come to us all. 
“Yet one may need only study a few of 
these experiences to realize that underly- 
ing all is the fundamental question of 
adjustment.” How these adjustments may 
be made is told in ten or a dozen chapters 
perhaps almost too profusely illustrated, 
as it is difficult to retain in mind the 
key to so many tragic incidents in human 
lives. People are blocked by fears and 
inhibitions. They need to come in contact 
with some one who can take the view 
from above and help them make their 
own adjustments through the dynamic 
power of their own visions. We interpret 
the author in his use of the term ‘“ad- 
justment to life’ as not meaning any 
static or fixed condition, but a continual 
integration of human problems and a 

- eontinual progress from adjustment to ad- 
justment as long as life lasts. 


It Ranks with the Best of Them 


_ Cartes Lams, A Puay. By Alice Brown. 
_ New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Since John Drinkwater set the fashion 


with his Lincoln, Lee, and Cronwwell, a 


number of writers have attempted chron- 
icle plays picturing scenes in the lives of 
various literary and historical characters. 
Besides Mrs. Marks’s dramatic version of 
the career of Mary Wollstonecraft, we 
have had Queen Victoria by David Carb 
and Walter Prichard Eaton, Clemence 
Dane’s Will Shakspere, to say nothing of 
A. Edward Newton’s Dr. Johnson. Now 
comes Miss Alice Brown with a play hay- 
ing for its central figure Charles Lamb, 
and ranking with the best of them. Rec- 
ognizing the dramatic material in the 
life-story of one of the most appealing 
figures in English letters, with genuine 
skill Miss Brown has woven into her di- 
alogue many of the famous sayings of 
the gentle Elia. Surrounding him with 
many of his best-known contemporaries— 
Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Crabb 
Robinson, Manny Kemble, she has made a 
real play out of the infinitely pathetic 
story of Charles and Mary Lamb. Hay- 
ing movement, climax, an abundance of 
witty conversation, it not only reads 
well, but ought to act well. ACR. HL 


From Bournemouth on to 
Provincetown 


Capp Cop IN PorTRyY. A comprehensive an- 


thology. Edited by J. F. Crowell and F. H. 
Crowell. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 
$2.00. 


All the changing moods and fleeting 
colors of old Cape Cod have found ex- 
pression in this delightful anthology. The 
beach plum with its ostrich plume of 
white in May, the Persian carpet of the 
eranberry-bog, the orange lichens over 
crumbling stone walls, and all the other 
glory of that strip of land which runs 
into the sea, is found within the covers 
of this book. The compilers have col- 
lected from magazines, from books out 
of print, from unpublished poems, and 
from other sources a very representative 
group of poems about the Cape. They 
have added indiees arranged by authors. 


education. Cute d: 


and geographical locations. All who love 
the towns and the dunes, the salt creeks 
and the swamps, the pines and the scrub 
oaks and the wayside flowers, the wet 
spray and the white sands of this region, 
will love the book. Ose ds 


“It Must Befall as Weird Willeth” 


By Marshall N. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THe Sure or DmstTiny. 
Goold. 
$2.00. 

“Tt must befall as Weird willeth”—an 
old Scotch saying—furnishes the motive for 
this rather novel yarn of the sea. A sturdy 
little liner from Montreal to Liverpool 
that seems pursued by bad luck on every 
voyage and tumultuously so on this that 
is chronicled in the story, the supersti- 
tions of seafaring men, old Scotch officers 
who have tales to tell of former voyages, 
a half-crazed second engineer, a hand- 
some young ship surgeon, and a lovely 
and altogether attractive girl with a 
eranky aunt, several mishaps to the boat, 
ending with the disabling of the engines, 
a slow drift toward the icy north, and a 
deus ex machina in the shape of an avia- 
tor. as a searching party,—these furnish 
the material for the telling. It is not 
often that a first novel shows such excel- 
lent craftsmanship and rings so true. Mr. 
Goold knows and loves the sea, and he 
has suffused his story with its mystery 


and irresistible appeal. F. B. 8. 
Sound Morals 
TaLKs To Youne ProrpLe ON Eruics. By 


Clarence Hall Wilson. With Questions, Prob- 
lems, and Suggestions for Reading. By Hdwin 
Fairley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$0.80. 

Where the teaching of ethics must for 
any reason be segregated from distinc- 
tively religious teaching, the problem of 
the teacher is to find a really valuable 
textbook with suggestive material. Here 
is a volume which will become more and 
more valuable in the hands of a wise 
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teacher. The themes of the main chapters 
are very close to practical living, and the 
questions and problems developed at the 
close of each chapter by Mr. Fairley are 
of a kind likely to stimulate real discus- 
sion. The following words of the authors 
define the approach which characterizes 
the whole book: 

“Much of the moral counsel offered 
to the young has taken the form of warn- 
ing against danger. It has failed, there- 
fore, to make any strong appeal to the 
mind and heart of youth, for healthy 
youth is not timid. What is of more 
vital consequence is that this mean- 
spirited counsel is not true to sound morals 
nor to the facts of life. If it were heeded 
and faithfully followed, it could pro- 
duce at its best only prudent, cautious, 
ealculating men and women; at its worst, 
moral weaklings, unequal to the stern 
responsibilities and the fierce temptations 
of life. It has seemed better to us to 
take the opposite course and state the 
principles of right conduct in terms of 
strength and courage.” 

Those who can thus state their con- 
ception of the teaching of ethics have 
evidently been very close and sympathetic 
to boys and girls leading normal lives, 
and teachers using this book will find 
them excellent guides. H. E. B.S. 


A Catholic Novel 


CHRISTOPHER AND CRESSIDA.. By Montgom- 
ery Carmichael. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

To judge this work by customary lit- 
erary standards is by no means easy. It 
is both fiction and devotional literature. 
In the guise of a novel, its author offers 
his readers what in reality is a study of 
certain types of religious living, written 
from a point of view confessedly Roman 
Catholic. Without controversy, Mr. Car- 
michael describes the salvation of a soul 
in its passage through deep waters. The 
atmosphere of the story is saturated with 
a mysticism which rings true through- 
out. There is much real religion here, 
religion of a type that would benefit 
Protestant Christianity, if it had more 
of it. Wholly different from the average 
run of modern fiction, Christopher and 
Cressida is worth reading, if only for the 
many comments upon the relation of reli- 
gion to life which strew its pages. 

A. R. H. 


Charles Dickens of the Cape 


RuGceD WATER. By Joseph C. Lincoln. New 
York: D. Appleton &€ Company. $2.00. 

To record another story by Mr. Lin- 
coln is a joy, and the promise of still 
greater joy in the reading of it. It would 
almost seem as though he had exhausted 
the possibilities of Cape Cod in the many 
novels he has given us. But our Charles 
Dickens of the Cape, as one is tempted to 
think of him, with his fund of delight- 
ful humor and wholesome cheer and his 
love of common folk, keeps spinning his 
tales with never-failing interest and ever- 
increasing power; and here, in Rugged 
Water, he has found a new setting in the 
adventures and misadventures of a life- 
saving station on the Cape a generation 
ago. There are thrilling rescues in storm 
and cold, there are days of monotony 
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Magnetic Dr. Dolittle 


Docror Dotirrin’s Crrcus. By Hugh 
Lofting. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $2.50. 


This is one of a series of nonsensical 
books, in all of which the magnetic 
Dr. Dolittle leads his readers to fields 
of hilarity. Hugh Lofting has found 
that particular path of improbability 


which runs so closely parallel to prob- 
ability that resulting events are confus- 
ing and irresistible. No reader, young 
or old, but must feel the ridiculous 
personality of every animal that parades 
these pages of fun, from the rooster 
with a sore throat who “could only 
créw in a whisper” to the sinuous mem- 
bers of the Snakes’ Quadrille. 
M. M. D. 


when the life-savers play pranks; and 
through all the danger and difficulty, the 
men love the rugged water as the reader 
too must love it when he falls under the 
spell of the story. There is, of course, a 
delightful romance. Calvin Homer, first 
man at the station, betrothed somewhat 
against his understanding to Myra Fuller 
in the village, is thrown much in the com- 
pany of Norma Bartlett, daughter of the 
keeper of the light, who had been ap- 
pointed over his head to the position he 
had expected and deserved. The situa- 
tion has its entanglements, which honesty 
and love are at length able to unravel. 
It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. 
Lincoln gives us his inimitable portrayal 
of Cape Cod folks of a former type and 
generation, whose quaint and humorous 
stories and delightful ways fill his pages. 
But, more markedly, there is also, here 
in this story of the Setuckit life-saving 
station, a subtle and pervasive atmos- 
phere of strength and simplicity that 
shows perhaps the growth of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s genius. F. B.S. 


Chats About Manners 

Top WorRLD oF FasHiIon: 1837-1922. 
Ralph Nevill. 
$6.00. 

This pretentious title introduces one 
to the rather rambling reminiscences of 
an English gentleman who writes in 
chatty style of the manners, customs, and 


By 
New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. 


Important to Childhood 
WHEN Wn Worn Voury YOUNG. 
A, A, Milne. 
Co. $2.00. 


The verses of this little book will 
delight the ear, as will the drawings 
delight the eye of any small person 
into whose possession it may fall. 
Events of real importance to childhood 


By 
New York; H. P. Dutton & 


do the titles signify: Puppy and I; 
Corner-of-the-Street; Sand-between-the- 
Toes, for samples. Mr. Milne is charm- 
ingly at home on that common ground 
on which all children meet and under- 


stand one another. Profuse illustra- 
tions in black and white interpret to 
a nicety the spirit of the verses. 

M. M.D. 
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people of society since the beginning of 


the Victorian era, and the changes 
brought about through the years. He 
has a long memory, and he also reaches 
back to a still earlier date through his — 
mother, Lady Dorothy Nevill, whom he 
often quotes in his pages. Mr. Nevill is 
avowedly an aristocrat, with no sympathy 
for modern democracy and its ways and 
aspirations. He rather abhors the social 
reformers and becomes sarcastic in his 
comments on their recent efforts to better 
the life of England. He considers pro- 
hibition a menace to her liberties, and 
quotes with approval the bishop who said 
he would rather have England free than 
sober. There is throughout the book a 
eertain cynical and materialistic atmos- 
phere. And yet, with the exception of 
those pages that trace the family pedi- 


gree of almost every house in Mayfair, . 


the book is well worth reading and decid- 
edly interesting. 
considerable experience, Mr. Nevill has 
much to say of society and the press, and 
gives an excellent picture of certain 
great journalists of modern times, like 
Lord Northcliffe and Joseph Pulitzer, 
both of whom he knew well. His chapter 
on the politicians of yesterday is espe- 
cially interesting. F. R. 8S. 


Understanding Precedes Love 

His Srconp Venture. By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. ; 

Here is a story with a rather novel 
and intriguing situation. It may not be 
literature, but itis good reading that grips 
the attention and interest from the be- 
ginning. A handsome and dashing colonel, 
a widower of thirty-five, returns to Eng- 
land, and after a series of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, feels himself in honor bound 
to marry a young girl of nineteen, largely 
through the machinations of her mother. 
Valery is more than unattractive; to the 
colonel, despite his pity for her, she is 
positively repulsive. He plans a mar- 
riage in name only and leaves her, a half- 
hour after the ceremony, on a hazardous 
expedition into darkest Africa. He re- 
turns four years later, loaded with hon- 
ors, and finds his wife utterly changed: | 
a keen mind with a university training, 
an alluring presence, a beautiful woman 
in every way, yet with a defiant bitter- 
ness against him because of what she 
considers a treachery in the affront he 
has done her, and with spirit as hard as 
adamant. .The tables are turned; and 
a situation is thus developed which has 
elements of considerable psychological in- 
terest. Despite the rather unbelievable 
change in Valery, Mrs. Reynolds has 
worked out an excellent story on the 
theme that in marriage, as elsewhere, un- - 
derstanding precedes love. #..Bs 8. 
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Books Received 
“THESE THINGS SHALL Bn,” A PAGBANT-PLAY, 


’ By Lydia M. Glover and G. Bromley Oxnam. 


New York: The Abingdon Press. $0.25. 
Tap RoaD To Curistmas. By Clough A. 
Waterfield. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


$0.75. 
A Creep ror CoLtecn Mun. By Hugh An- 


_derson Moran. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $1.25. 


"| 


Himself a writer of - 


, 


_ to know? 


break between laughter and tears. 


- went on gently. 


Aunt Margaret’s Deafness 


~ + ROSH BROOKS 


“You must go, certainly there’s no ques- 
tion about it,’ said Aunt Margaret to her 
sister, Mrs. Martin, who still gazed at 
the yellow telegram as though she hoped 
to read another moaning into its ten 
words. 

“Providential that im here,” continued 
Aunt Margaret. -“Nothing less. Provi- 
dential that the last chick is off for 
school, too, so we have three good hours 
to get you ready.” 

“To-day ?” asked Mother, stupefied. 

“To-day’s the day,” said Aunt Margaret 
briskly. “Dishes are done and we’ll make 
the beds in one jiffy and have your 


steamer trunk out of the attic in an- 


other jiffy, and I’ll order the taxi. Don’t 
say you can’t put me in charge of this 


- simple family’— 


“Simple!’”’ echoed Mother, her voice a 
“Five 
children—going to three different schools— 


‘different lunch hours—and the morning 


racket”— 
“TI didn’t say quiet,” 
Margaret. “I said simple. 


admitted Aunt 
And you know 


I love my nevvies and nieces and they 


don’t dislike me”— 

“They adore you,” said Mother. 

“We do get along the best ever,’ said 
Aunt Margaret pridefully. “And we're 
going to. And not a plan of mine dis- 
arranged. Here I am, planning to loaf all 
winter on your hands. Do let me have the 
fun of managing a perfectly good family 
for six weeks’’— 

“Perfectly good?” 

“Perfectly good underneath, every one 
of them. They’re not finished, are they 
—the oldest being fourteen? I should 
hope not. How can you hesitate?’ she 
“John in a strange city 
with a broken leg. You know he can’t 


be moved at present. You'll have a regu-. 


lar vacation together, and when have 
you had a month off together I’d like 
I have too-quiet years behind 
me. I’m longing for action.” 

“T didn’t know there was such a word 
as ‘too-quiet,’” said Mother. “But if there 
is anything more forlorn than a sick 
man’— 

“There is. 
both questions. 
your traveling wardrobe. 
missing, T’ll lend you mine.” 


There isn’t. Answers to 
Now hurry and assemble 
If anything’s 


Half an hour later, Aunt Margaret, 


perched on the window seat in Mother’s 
room, jotted notes into a brown note- 
book, the while Mother emptied bureau 
drawers and went through closets. “I 
can remember that the entire flock de- 
parts en masse after breakfast—thank 
goodness all three schools begin at the 
Same time!” she remarked. “Now is this 

? Ben and Nancy are on the 
- one-session schedule and return hand in 


hand (figuratively!) for a one-thirty 


Apa Jr. and Alice bounce in 


comes when the kindergarten teacher 
brings her,—usually about twelve thirty? 
Simplicity itself. With an electric range, 


_where’s the trouble in running a cafeteria? 


Are there by chance six trays in the 
house? To continue: Ben has one and a 
half hours of home-work, Nancy the same. 
Don’t they know that themselves? John 
needs help in long division and Alice in 
spelling. 
-Betty is a free 
lance, as far as education goes, after she 
gets home.” 

“Do you know their bed-times?” Mother 
was packing swiftly and with some excite- 
ment. Aunt Margaret did radiate capa- 
bility, and a whole month of quiet— 

“Don’t they know them? But just see 
if I have them right if I have to jog 
their memories. Ben and Nancy must both 
have lights out at eight thirty. John and 
Alice at seven forty-five. And Betty goes 


‘With the chickens without protest, lamb 


that she is. Yes, I know the grocer and 
the butcher, and everybody else that’s 
necessary, both name and number. Cast 
us from your mind and I promise you 
your chillun will go to school fed and 
clean, and that you will return to find 
the walls of your house still stand.” 

“O Margaret, if you knew what you’re 
giving me, only I hate to get it by way 
of John’s broken leg!” 

“John needs a vacation, too,—and if he 
won't take it any other way! Daily bulle- 
tins shall be yours. I’m going to have the 


te 


In the Firelight 
MARJORIE DILLON 


In winter-time, the pine log’s blaze 
And ruddy flames that glow, 

Remind me of the summer glad, 
When scented breezes blow. 

When Tom and I, in khaki, climbed 
The hills among the pines, 

_Or played in mountain meadows fair, 
Among the columbines. 


I hear the jolly little creek— 
We loved to fish and wade; 
I see our cozy tent within 
The quaking aspens’ shade. 
I taste the things we children cooked 
By campfires burning bright. 
I hear again the coyotes howl 
Their far-away good night. 


Outdoors the snow is falling fast ; 
But in the pine log’s blaze 

It all comes back—the jolly fun 
Of glad vacation days. 


be 


time of my life,” and to the kitchen she 
bustled, humming as she ran downstairs. 
“Oh! One thing I forgot!’? And up she 
ran and to her room, presently to appear 
before Mother with a printed sign in 
one hand and a pen in the other. “Sign 
here if you approve the sentiments!” 
And Mother read: “You must all have 


Exercise for the long unused © 
‘portions of my brain! 


Pts, 


Forbearance 


Hast thou named all the birds without 
a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its 
stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and 
pulse? _ 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of 
trust? 

And loved so well a high fataviar: 

In man or maid, that thou from speech 
refrained, 

Nobility more noble to repay? 

O be my friend, and teach me to be 
thine! 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Sentence Sermon 


Set your mark of manhood high.— 
Samuel Longfellow. 


he 


Aunt Margaret’s permission for the same. 
things for which you have mine. Aunt 
Margaret is the final court of appeal.” 

“Just as well to have vested authority,” 
said Aunt Margaret, as Mother wrote her 
name. 

“Gone? She won’t be home for a month 
or six weeks? Father broke his leg? 
Gone!” John and Alice were blank. “My 
goodness, what’ll we do?” 

“Your Aunt Margaret still survives,” 
said Aunt Margaret. “Come on, luncheon 
in the breakfast room on trays—just like 
the cafeteria you all love. Help your own 
selves. Everything hot on the stove. That 
sign over the sink? My vested authority, 
that’s all. Know how to spell authority, 
Alice?” 

“My Munner gone?” said Betty, coming 
in just as John and Alice left. “My 
Munner gone without me?” 

“You’re going to help me,” said Aunt 
Margaret, proud of a small niece who did 
not cry. “You’re home the most, so you 
can help me the most. See, here’s your 
little tray, and here’s my tray, and we'll 
eat our luncheon together before Ben and 
Nancy come, shall we? That’s a darling.” 

“Not Mother gone!” from Ben. 


“Mother never left us before!” from 
Nancy. 
“She’s going to, hereafter,’ said Aunt 


Margaret. “To give me some fun, prin- 
cipally. That sign? Just sailing orders 
for all of us till the Captain and First 
Mate come home. I’m going upstairs to 
get Betty into play-togs.” 

‘Do we have any. luncheon?” meekly 
from Nancy. 

“T forgot to tell you. Luncheon here- 
after is a cafeteria affair. Load up your 
own trays from the range and eat in 
the breakfast room. Oh, and you two 
just wash the luncheon dishes for all 
hands every day, will you, like the dears 
you are? Jobn and Alice don’t have 
time, you know, and Betty and I have 
just finished and now I have to help 
Betty.” And whistling, yes, actually 
whistling, Aunt Margaret ran upstairs. 

“What's this in my room?” called Nancy, 
upstairs, after the kitchen was tidy. 

“What’s this in mine?’ Ben called 
back, and a short silence followed. 

“One in John’s room, and one in Alice’s,” 
Aunt Margaret overheard Nancy. 


64 
Going To Market 


JANET GARGAN 


I used to wish I need not run 

To market—for I liked to play 
At home and have my fun 

With Jack and Jane—but since the day 
That Mother told about the things 

The market holds and that they grow 
So far away a great ship brings 

Them over—well! I like to go! 


My mother says in Africa 

That cocoanuts on tall trees grow; 
And date palms in Algeria 

Great clusters of the fine fruits show; 
Greece sends us currants for our cakes, 

And Smyrna sends us figs so sweet ; 
Far Italy spaghetti makes 

And sends the chestnuts that we eat. 


And so to market I will go 
Whenever asked, for I shall see 

The good things distant countries grow 
And send across in ships to me. 


“ ‘Reminders.’ It was Ben's voice. 
“Breakfast. Seven sharp. Hverybody on time 
and clean. 


You know your own lunch hours. Be punctual. 

You know your own study hours. Keep them, 

You know your own bed-times. Be punctual, 

You know best where your own things belong. 
Keep order. 

Remember Aunt Margaret’s deafness.” 


“Saves so much time and dispenses with 
so much racket,” said Aunt Margaret, 
coming in and looking over their shoulders 
as they finished. “My deafness? I'll ex- 
plain when we're all together after 
supper. This is Friday night, so there’s 
no studying, you know, though we'll stick 
to the usual bed-times. You’d better in- 
vite in some of your pals and make 
candy.” 

“May we?” 
ing vanished. 

“Of course we may, any Friday night. 
There’s a sack of walnuts in the cellar, 
if it’s to be nut candy.” 

Around the living-room fire, after 
supper, before the candy guests burst in, 
Aunt Margaret said happily, “You can’t 
think what fun I’m going to have with 
my nevvies and nieces all to myself for 
a whole happy month. There’s just one 
thing you'll have to remember about me. 
I’m deaf at times—the most unexpected 
times. Mostly I can hear a mouse tiptoe 
around the cellar, but any unhappy noise 
—quarreling, whining, shouting, unneces- 
sary questions when everybody ought to 
be hurrying and accomplishing his share 
—would you believe it?—I’m deaf as a 
post.” 

Ben looked nonplussed. Nancy’s eyes 
lighted with comprehension as she gave 
Aunt Margaret a hug. John and Alice 
looked to Nancy for enlightenment, and 
Betty was fast asleep in her little bed 
upstairs. 

“Aunt Margaret!’ Ben shouted vocifer- 
ously from his room next morning. “Aunt 
Margaret, where are my long khakis and 
my flannel shirt?” : 

In the kitchen, Aunt Margaret, busily 
stirring porridge, never so much as tilted 
her head stairward. “Have I heard his 
mother say five thousand times, or hayen’t 
I, ‘If you want anything, don’t shout. 


Depression from sign read- 
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Come to the room where I am,’” she 
chuckled. 

“Aunt Margaret, where are my long 
khakis?” The shout was louder and 
higher pitched. Aunt Margaret marched 
across the kitchen so Ben would know 
she was there, but never a word did she 


answer. 
“Aunt Margaret! Hoo-hoo !” But 
before the shouts proceeded further, 


Nancy’s voice interrupted in low tones, 
and a minute later, Ben, beaming and 
bath-robed, stood in the kitchen door and 
whispered, ‘Aunt Margaret, where are”’— 

“In the laundry basket, on the sleeping- 
porch,” Aunt Margaret whispered back 
gayly. ; 

“Next minute, John and Alice, in wild 
dissension, clattered downstairs, only to 
meet a strangely avenging brother at the 
bottom, who promptly collared both and 
marched them, to the din of battle, to 
their separate rooms. “And don’t you 
come out,’ Ben’s voice admonished, “till 
you can go down so Aunt Margaret’ll 
hear you!” 

“Hear us!” bellowed both warriors. 

“Just what I said. Go down like human 
beings and she’ll hear you. Roll down 
like warring Fijis and she'll be deaf as 
a post,—and to your sorrow.” 

Nancy stood in the kitchen, her ap- 
proach unheard. “You haven’t seen my 
yellow hair ribbon, have you, darling Aunt 
Margaret?” she breathed, and with glee 
and feminine understanding fell into Aunt 
Margaret’s arms. 

“Ben the Patriarch!’ whispered Aunt 
Margaret mirthfully. “Juvenile Home 
Rule! A magic and instantaneous flower- 
ing, all achieved by my curious and un- 
accountable deafness !” i 

You can imagine the rest. There were 
periods of calm and of normal hearing. 
There were periods of racket and of stone- 
deafness. 

“Nobody can do anything or go any- 
where without permission when I’m deaf,” 
Aunt Margaret had stipulated early in her 
reign. If that wasn’t checkmate! 

No need to tell more incidents,—is there 
any one who can’t imagine a hundred? 
When Mother and Father came home at 
the end of the month they had reveled in, 
despite a broken leg, the periods of calm 
and of normal hearing had come to be 
the rule. : , 

“No fun yelling at a stone wall,” John 
Jr. had commented before his final capitu- 
lation. 

Such pals they all were with Aunt 
Margaret. Given her hearing, there was 
nobody like her! 

“Do it?” said Aunt Margaret to Mother 
that first night of home-coming, when all 
five of her charges had gone serenely off 
to bed without prodding. “Nothing I do, 
—they do it themselves. I love them, 
every one; and every year you'll trust 
them to me, I’m coming for at least a 
month. They prefer me with my hearing, 
that’s all. I have a most curious form 
of deafness—”’ and off went Aunt Mar- 
garet to bed, leaving a happy, rested, 
mystified mother, who next day was en- 
lightened by five young dynamos, all en- 
thusiastic for Aunt Margaret (given her 
hearing) and for juvenile home rule. 


[All rights reserved] 
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Eclipse of the Sun on January 24 


The eclipse of the sun will begin about 
eight o’clock on the morning of January 
24. If the day is clear, it will be visible 
as a partial eclipse over all of North 
America, in the northern part of South 
America, northern Africa, nearly all of 
Durope, and half of Greenland. The total 
eclipse (the sun’s dise will-be totally cov- 
ered by the moon passing directly be- 
tween the sun and the earth) will be vis- 
ible from a small area of the United States 
and Canada. This area will coincide with 
the moon’s shadow, which will be about 
one hundred miles wide. Starting from 
northeastern Minnesota, it will pass over - 
northern Wisconsin, northern Michigan, a 
small part of southern Canada, eastern 
and southern New York, northeastern 
Pennsylvania, northern New Jersey, nearly 
all of Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and 
the southwestern corner of Massachusetts. 
Thence it will stretch across the Atlantic 
and disappear near Iceland. 

Astronomers are always eager to see a 
total eclipse, because it gives them oppor-_ 
tunity to study the corona, and to search 
for small stars near the sun usually 
hidden in its glare. é 

An eclipse of the sun has a curious 
effect on animals and on unenlightened 
peoples. Birds have been known to go to 
roost with their heads tucked under their - 
wings, chickens go to roost, even crickets © 
start chirping. The Hindus believe that 
a dragon is trying to swallow the sun; and, 
in a frenzy of fear, they shout and beat 
drums in their attempts to frighten away 
the menacing monster. 

The Scientific American wishes to find 
out whether a total eclipse has any effect 
on radio, and it asks all radio listeners 
who live in the area to be covered by the 
moon’s shadow path, to help in ascertain- 
ing facts. It sends out the following 
appeal: 

RADIO FANS, ATTENTION! 

Help us to find out what the eclipse 
of ‘the sun will do to radio. If you are willing 
to help, send the following information at 
once to our Eclipse Editor. Be sure to answer 
all the questions. 

(1) Your name and mail address. 

(2) What is the make and design of your | 
radio receiver? x Zé 

(3) What kind and size of antenna do you 
use? 

(4) Do you use storage batteries or dry 
cells? z , 

(5) Are you located in open country or in 
town? 

(6) How long have you been a radio fan? 

(7) If you have an amateur license, will 
you be willing to send signals if we ask you to, 
instead of listening? 

Address: The Eclipse Editor, Scientific 
American, 233 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Playing Bo-Peep 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Our dear little maid-is another Bo-Peep; 

When she buttons her shoe, she is catch- 
ing her sheep! 

She pretends that she’s using a shepherd’s 
crook, 

When it’s only the family buttonhook! 


~ 
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i How Living Words Ce 
Bear Their Fruits 


fore than 200,000 Unitarian sermons 
were distributed last year through the 
Post-Office Mission, with thousands of fol- 
low-up letters and many copies of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. So reported Mrs. 
Henry C. Parker, chairman of the Post- 
Office Mission Committee, speaking at the 
Monday Conference of Alliance Branches 
in Boston, Mass., January 4. She called 
attention to the fact that many ministers, 


laymen, and laywomen had been brought 


into the Unitarian Church through the 
Mission. There are 220 Alliance branches, 
she said, that have active Post-Office Mis- 
sion committees. Since last October, as 
‘the result of the co-operative advertising 
of the Mission in eight widely circulated 
American magazines, there have come 
more than 2,000 requests for Unitarian 
literature. 
Alliances have more sermons of their 
ministers printed for distribution and 
that shorter pieces of literature, “fliers,” 
be also prepared. 

Mrs. C. W. Gerould of Cambridge, 
Mass., explained in more detail the ad- 
vertising system of the Mission, showing 
that the bulk of the 2,000 requests were 
for doctrinal sermons. She mentioned 
the names of these ministers who had 
come into Unitarianism through the Mis- 
sion: Rey. Harold L. Pickett, Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, Dr. Frederic Gill and 
Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe. Miss F. Ethel 
Kittredge of Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Mass., related interesting in- 
stances of results from the Mission, no- 
tably that of the soldier in France who 
sent for literature, afterwards joined 
the Unitarian Church in Buffalo, N.Y., 
and is now studying for the Unitarian 
ministry. 

Mrs. W. B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass., 
chairman of the Cheerful Letter Commit- 
tee, told of the work of this committee, 
giving as one example of its work the 
copying of books in Braille for blinded 
ex-service men. She appealed for aid to 
a Bible student in need of means and 
books to continue his education. Chil- 
dren’s books especially, she said, are 


needed in North Carolina, in some com- — 


munities of which children have never 


seen a picture. She described some of 


the results of the Cheerful Letter work, 
and spoke of the restoration of the Cheer- 
ful Letter Magazine to its twelve-page 
size. Mrs. Harry A. Stevens of Brook- 
line, Mass., chairman of the Department 
of Libraries, told of the need for chil- 
dren’s books. Dictionaries, she said, 
were in much demand. Miss Edith Jones 
of Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, urged 
further support of the magazine to pay 
for printing and salary of the editor, and 
told of experiences in Cheerful Letter 
work. ‘3 ; 


Church Bequeathed $2,000 
The will of Augustus Wheeler, Civil 
PP ie yeteran and retired president of the 
, Mass., National Bank, who died 


tioceaeksor. 6, contains a gift of $2,000 to 


en. Unitarian Church of Peter- 


She recommended that local. 
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-Corner-stone of Parish House Laid 


The corner-stone of the new parish 
house for All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Plainfield, N.J., was laid on January 4. 
The exercises were conducted by Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, minister of the church, 
and there were brief statements by Henry 
C. Wells, president of the Society, and 
J. T. Tubby, architect. The stone itself 
was placed in position by Mrs. H. N. 
Stevens, former president of the Women’s 
Alliance, through whose unremitting and 


included which the members of the So- 
ciety thought would not be possible at 
present. It is believed that the result 
will be a building of real charm as well 
as one which will meet the urgent de- 
mands of the growing parish. 

The building is designed primarily to 
meet the needs of the church school, with 
classrooms for eight classes, of easy access 
to the auditorium. The auditorium it- 
self will have a seating capacity of about 


PARISH HOUSE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


efficient service for the church, the erec- 
tion of this new building has in large 
measure been made possible. 

Owing to changes which have been made 
in adjoining properties during the past few 
months, a number of modifications have 
been made necessary in the original plans 
of the building. The delays, however, 
have resulted in much more fayorable 
awards of the contract than was thought 
would be possible. Nearly all of the fea- 
tures of the building which were desired 
will be incorporated, and some will be 


300 persons, and will also be available 
for athletic events and entertainments of 
various sorts. There will be a modern, 
completely equipped kitchen and serving 
room, and an adequate stage, arranged 
with numerous clever devices, for the pro- 
duction of dramatic performances. 

The work will be pushed rapidly to com- 
pletion. Given favorable conditions of 
weather, it is expected that the building 
will be ready for occupancy on or about 
March 15, and will be dedicated free from 
all incumbrance. 


A City-Wide Exchange. 


Nearly fifty churches of Detroit, Mich., 
participated in a city-wide exchange of 
pulpits on December 14. The churches 
represented ten Protestant denominations 
and the Reformed Jews. Although the 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
are not eligible to membership in the 
Pastors’ Union, their churches were in- 
cluded in the exchange. There were but 
two direct exchanges, and in only two 
instances did ministers preach in pulpits 
of their own denomination. The Baptist 
minister preached in the Methodist 
church, the Methodist in the Evangelical, 
the Evangelical in the Unitarian, the Uni- 
tarian in the Congregational, the Congre- 
gational in the Presbyterian, the Presby- 
terian in the Episcopal, the Episcopalian 
in the Jewish synagogue and the Jewish 
rabbi in the Christian. As an exhibition 
of interdenominational comity and fellow- 
ship, the experiment was highly success- 


ful. Even the advertising was pooled on 
the Saturday previous. 

The only discordant note was struck 
by one of the leading Fundamentalist 
preachers. Not venturing to accept the 
assignment of the general committee, he 
made a direct exchange with a brother 
minister, and devoted his advertising 
space in the local paper to a broadside 
against the inclusion of the Unitarians 
and Universalists in the plan. 


WoRrCESTER, MAss.—Social service is the 
keynote in the program of two affiliated 
organizations of the church. The Lend-a- 
Hand Club, in addition to its meetings 
with a speaker, has voted to devote its 
time to the social-service work in the 
church. The Young People’s Society is 
conducting a series of meetings with 
speakers from social-service agencies of 
the city. 
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First Church Centenary of 1925 


- Peabody, Mass., society formed in 1825 on New Year’s Day 


NE HUNDRED YEARS ago, on New 

Year’s Day, the First Unitarian 
Church in Peabody, Mass., was organized, 
and the centennial was observed at a 
public meeting on New Year’s Day of 
1925. - During its century of life, the 
church has had thirteen settled ministers, 
of which Rey. John W. Hudson, now min- 
ister emeritus, was the seventh. The pres- 
ent ministers are Rey. Harold L. Pickett 
and Rey. Anita T. Pickett. 

At the meeting, Fred W. Bushby, chair- 
man of the standing committee for many 
years and chairman of the centenary com- 
mittee, referred to the changes that had 
taken place in one hundred years, and to 
the many excellent hymns written by Uni- 
tarians, particularly one by the foe H. O. 
Wiley of Peabody. 

Lyman P. Osborn, attendant on the 
chureh for more than sixty years, gave an 
historical sketch. He recalled the forma- 
tion of “a new religious society in the 
south part of Danvers” by fifteen men on 
January 1, 1825, for the purpose of “hear- 
ing sentiments more liberal and congenial 
with the true spirit of Christianity than 
are now offered.” The first meeting-house 
was finished in 1826 and dedicated July 26 
of that year. In 1832, the Ladies’ Unita- 
rian Association was formed, and from 
that time, said Mr. Osborn, “has done its 
full share, often more than its full share, 
to promote the welfare and carry on the 
activities of the Society. More than ten 
years later, this Association raised $600 to 
build a separate chapel for the use of the 
Sunday-school, which building was in use 
for many years. To the generosity of one 
of the members of the Association, Mrs. 
Eliza Sutton, the Society owes its present 
chapel and ladies’ parlor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Osborn declared: 
“We owe a debt of gratitude to these men 
and women, pioneers of our religious faith 
in those days of long ago, which we do 
well to acknowledge here and now. It 
took courage of no mean order in those 
days, even as it takes courage to-day in 
the more benighted sections of our land, 
to break away from established faiths, 
and to sail out upon what was then an un- 
charted sea; and in no way can we better 
honor their memory, and the faith which 
they have bequeathed to us, than to pledge 
ourselves anew to labor as they labored.” 

Rey. Benjamin, R. Bulkeley, minister 
emeritus of the First Parish Church in 
Concord, Mass., referred to his first ac- 
quaintance and his later experiences with 
the Peabody church, and pointed out that 
this was the first “hundred year” celebra- 
tion connected with the general centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Bulkeley cited the names of Chan- 
ning, Emerson, and Parker as the leaders 


in the transition from orthodoxy in the © 


earlier days, and said that, although the 
part played by Channing culminated-in his 
Baltimore sermon in 1819, the change has 
been gradual, and there had been signifi- 
cant tokens of the liberal moyement before 
and after this event. There was, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Bentley in the East Church, 


Salem, Mass. (now the Second Church), 
who was a liberal; and King’s Chapel in 
‘Boston, Mass., became Unitarian in 1787. 
The protest against Calvinism with sci- 
ence, reason, and common sense in general, 
had marked the development of liberal 
theology. 

“Two attitudes, distinct, yet most com- 
patible and harmonious,” were urged by 
Mr. Bulkeley, “one of gratitude to the 
pioneers in this enterprise in all our de- 
nomination and in the world; and that of 
consecration to the call of this present day 
to carry on their work to larger and better 
things in the strengthening of that church 
of the living God against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail.” 

Mr. Pickett read the Scripture lesson at 
the meeting, and Mrs. Pickett offered the 
prayer. There was special music by the 
organist and choir, with congregational 
singing. Both Mr. and Mrs. Pickett 
preached centenary sermons at the morn- 
ing service the following Sunday. 


Throng to Christmas Services 


Two hundred people were turned away 
from the candlelight service and pageant 
of “The Nativity,’ given by the Samuel 
Longfellow Guild of the Unitarian Church 
in Germantown, Pa. There were many 
requests for its repetition next year. The 


presentation of this pageant by the young. 


people of the Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., is now a custom, this 
Christmas being the fourth year of iis 
performance. 

At Richmond, Va., there was the largest 
attendance at any religious’. service. 
There 1,800 persons saw the Christmas 
pageant in the theatre where the Unita- 
rians are holding services. The doors 
had to be closed and people turned away. 


Mr. Patterson Goes to Maine 


Rey. George F. Patterson, field secre- 
tary for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, left on January 2 for a trip to 
Maine. Sunday morning, January 4, he 
preached in Calais; Monday evening, he 
spoke for the Laymen’s League at Water- 
ville; Wednesday evening, he spoke at 
the parish meeting at Castine; Friday 
afternoon, before the Alliance at East- 
port; Sunday morning, January 11, he 
preached at Bangor, and returned to Bos- 
ton, January 12, in time to speak on “The 
Denominational Outlook” at the Alliance 
meeting of the Second Parish in Brook- 
line, Mass. 


A Book Exchange 


The Women’s Alliance of Lawrence, 
Mass., will conduct a “book exchange” on 
Monday, January 26. Books contributed 
by friends will be sold for the benefit of 
the church. They may be left at the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., before Jan- 
uary 24, or sent to Rev. William Ware 
Locke, 125 Berkeley Street, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


-loway-Badger in 1888. 
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Unsettled Minister Problem 
to be Considered by Committee 


Following up its report on the unsettled 


- minister, and the relations between parish 


and minister, the Ministerial Union is 
considering the establishment of a com- 
mittee to work with local parishes 
on these problems, through the state and 
district conferences. At its meeting De- 
cember 29, the Union voted to ask the 
directors to appoint such 4 committee. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke at the meet- 
ing on “The Larger Circles of our Church 
Life and Influence.” This resolution was 
passed: “Resolved, that this meeting ex- 
press its gratitude to Dr. Eliot for his 
illuminating address, its appreciation of 
his services in these varied fields of en- 
deavor, and its continued confidence in 
him as our representative.” 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, treasurer of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, urged 
an increase in the membership of the So- 
ciety and contributions to the pension 
fund by a larger number of churches. 
He said that there should be no embar- 
rassment on the part of the ministers in 
accepting the pension when they are eli- 
gible to receive it; these pensions are 
deferred salary payments for long and 
faithful service. 


Church Receives Gift of Organ 


A new three-manual organ is to be — 
built in the Wellesley Hills, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church as the gift of the late Mrs. 
Louville V. Niles. Her gift includes the 
cost of the organ and of the structural 
changes necessary for its installation. - 
Mrs. Niles was for years an active and 
greatly loved member of the church. 

The organ will be drawn to the specifi- 
cations of the minister, Rev. Walter 8. 
Swisher, and built by the Hook and Hast- 
ings Company. It will be placed in the 
large chamber over the vestibule, and C. 
Howard Walker and Son will superin- 
tend the architectural changes. 

The organ now in use is also a memo- 
rial, given in memory of Sarah G. Dil- 
The Society will 
erect a tablet recalling the story of this 
organ. 


Service for Dr. Carruth — 


A memorial service for Prof. William 
Herbert Carruth of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, was held on December 28 in 
the Unitarian Church, Lawrence, Kan., of 
which he had been at one time an 
honored member and ardent supporter. 
Readings from Professor Carruth’s poems 
were given, and tributes paid to him by 
Dr. Frank Strong, Prof. Rose Morgan, 
Prof. W. C. Stevens, and Irving Hill. 
Professor Carruth received his degrees of 
B.A. and M.A. from the University of 
Kansas in Lawrence, and later returned 
as a member of the faculty, becoming 
finally professor of the German language 
and literature and vice-president of the 
institution. 


CuHarLeston, S.C.—For the second year, 
Sunday evening services will be held in 
the Unitarian Church for several 


months. 
They will continue from er ae 
April 12. 


‘The final rome and services of wor- 
ship held in the historic Second Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., were marked 
‘by a large attendance of the members and 
friends of the church and of former 
pupils of the church school. 

A dinner was given December 17 by the 
Hospitality Committee of the Alliance and 
the League chapter to Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Lyttle, at which Rey. Walter 
Reid Hunt, Edmund F. Driggs, and Dr. 
L. Mason Clarke of the First Presbyterian 
Church were speakers. Each paid tribute 
to the seventy-five years’ service of the 
Second Church as well as the ten years of 
Dr. Lyttle’s ministry. 

The morning service on Sunday, De- 
cember 21, attracted a large congregation 
to listen to Dr. Lyttle’s discourse on “The 
Christmas Beatitude,” and to witness three 
christenings of children of the church. In 
the afternoon of the same day, the Samuel 
Longfellow Club (Y. P. R. U.) conducted 
a candle-light and carol service in the 
church, followed by a tree in the common 
room. Alumni of the Sunday-school, some 
of them seventy years of age, came from 
far and near to this reunion. Dr. and 
Mrs. Lyttle were presented with a large 
Oriental rug for their living room in Mead- 
ville, Pa., and a set of craftsman silver 
was given the youngest member of the 
cradle roll, David Janes Lyttle. Gifts 
were also made to Sidney Dorlon Lowe, 
organist and choirmaster of the church for 
fifteen years, and to Miss Lillian E. War- 
ren, soprano soloist for twenty-five years. 
Mr. Thompson, president of the trustees, 
conveyed to the retiring minister the God- 
speed of the congregation: ‘For nearly 
ten years you have given us the best of 
your mind and heart,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“Your unselfish and affectionate service 
has endeared you to our membership. 
You earry with you the thanks, the love, 
and the hope of this church of ancient 
dignity, and of each of its members.” 

The church was almost filled for the 
last service of its history on Sunday, De- 
cember 28. Mr. Lyttle was assisted by 
- Dr. John H. Lathrop of the First Church, 
and their addresses were characterized by 
a spirit of gratitude and anticipation. 
The hymns sung were chosen from those 


of Samuel Longfellow and John White. 


Chadwick, composed especially for use in 
the Second Church, and ,a Covenant of 
Loyalty to the Spirit of the Second Church 
was read by those present, the last words 
of which were: 

“I am the Soul of the Secune Church. 
I have made beautiful the place where I 
have tarried and honorable the walls of 
my abode. I have dwelt in this holy 
place, in them also who cherished and re- 
vealed me in their lives and works; in 
the hearts also where their names are 
remembered with blessing; in the words of 
their pens that men read with quickened 
cheer and hope. I pass from shrine to 
shrine, from land to land, from age to 
‘age, like the creeping dawn, guiding the 
Tova of the Spirit of Man from choas to 
divine event. Lo, I go forth with 
a daily and abide with you forevermore 
aren with me. Your faith 
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shall not be quenched if lighted from my 
Light; for I am immortal.” 

The church was organized in 1850 by a 
large group of families from the First 
Church who desired a simpler, more demo- 
cratic, and theologically more progressive 
fellowship. than that under the leadership 
of Dr. F. A. Farley. The influence of 
Theodore Parker and the example of the 
Church of the Disciples under James 
Freeman Clarke are discernible in the 
Declaration of Principles: “The sole quali- 
fication for membership shall be a delib- 
erate purpose to enter into a fellowship 
of Love, Service, and Right Endeavor with 


’ those in the Society. Whoever comes with 


this spirit shall be welcomed to its fellow- 
ship. No subscription or assent to any 
formula of faith shall be required.” 

The first movement toward the forma- 
tion of the Second Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Brooklyn was made at a 
meeting of members of the First Society 
on November 5, 1850. The first public 
service of worship was held on April 20, 
1851, in the Brooklyn Female Academy, 
Rey. John F. Ware preaching the sermon. 
The Sunday-school was organized Septem- 
ber 25, 1851. Rev. Samuel Longfellow was 
ealled to the ministry of the church, and 
his installation was held October 26, 1853. 
The “New Chapel” was dedicated March 2, 
1858. The ministers succeeding Mr. Long- 
fellow have been: Rey. Nahor A. Staples, 
1861-1864; Rev. John White Chadwick, 
1864-1904; Rey. Caleb 8. S. Dutton, 1907— 
1913; Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, 1914-1924. 
The Woman’s Alliance branch was formed 
in 1880, the Brooklyn Ethical Association 
in 1881, the Round Table for the men of 
the church in 1908, the Book Club in 1922, 
and the Samuel Longfellow Club for young 
people in 1923. 

The future of the Society is still un- 
decided ; but the sale of the building now 
in use is made necessary by the changed 
character of the neighborhood. 


Mr. Lupton at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the week-day services 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week will be Rev. Dilworth Lupton, of 
the First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the largest and strongest 
parishes in the denomination. 


weeks at the Isles of Shoals were partic- 
ularly popular, and the noon-day serv- 
ices in King’s Chapel next week, Tues- 
day to Friday inclusive, January 20-23, 
will be attended by many who remember 
them. On Monday, January 19, the sery- 
ice will be the usual organ recital by Mr. 
Robinson, and there will be a _ vesper 
service at 4.30 on Wednesday, January 21. 


Swanssoro, N.C.—The Lucy O. Fes- 
senden Alliance purchased several sick- 
room supplies as a help in cases of ill- 
ness among the people of the Swansboro 
region where Unitarians carry on varied 
religious, educational, and social service 
activities. 


His talks - 
last summer during the Young People’s’ 


Appeal for Magazines, Not Money 


To the Editor of Tum’CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I appeal to your readers for mag- 
azines for the University of Szeged in 
Hungary? 

Please consider the facts. The well- 
established, well-equipped prosperous Uni- 
versity at Cluj-Kolozsvar, Transylvania, 
was seized by the Roumanian Government 
before the signing of the Trianon Treaty. 
The faculty was ejected, and a Rouma- 
nian teaching force substituted. Instruc- 
tion is now in Roumanian, and under 
present conditions it is practically impos- 
sible for Hungarian students to profit by 
it. The ejected faculty went to Szeged in 
Old Hungary, about twenty miles from 
the Serbian frontier. The city has a pop- 
ulation of 110,000. ‘Here the University 
was reestablished. The city gave it 
quarters in different buildings, and an 
heroic attempt has been made to continue 
its high academic activities. 

According to American standards, the 
expenses are extremely low: $10 a month 
supports a student; $15 a month is the 
salary of an instructor; and a full pro- 
fessor receives only $30 a month. There 
are 400 undergraduates and about 800 
men and women in the departments of 
Law and Medicine. 

All the academic equipment, laboratory 
and medical instruments, ete., were per- 
force left behind in Kolozsvar, including 
a library of approximately 400,000 books. 
A new library of some 60,000 books has 
been acquired almost miraculously, but 
there is no money whatever for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals. Many of 
the students and most of the faculty read 
English, and because of the scarcity of 
both money and textbooks the library is 
used to an extent beyond the custom in 
American colleges. A professor from 
Szeged University asks if a few Americans 
would not contribute standard periodicals 
which they have read and put aside. 
This means that a complete set of mag- 
azines for 1924 would be welcome; 1925 
magazines could be sent each month or 
even every quarter late. Would you be 


- willing to send your copy of one of the 


following magazines when you have com- 
pleted your use of it: Atlantic Monthly, 
Century Magazine, Harvard Law Review, 
Harvard Medical Review, Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, Literary Digest, National 


_ Geographic Magazine, Review of Reviews, 


Yale Theological Magazine. 

The professor also asks if some one 
would be willing to send one or more of 
the leading newspapers. This would 
mean paid subscriptions for the University 
of Szeged. The two papers mentioned 
were the New York Times and the Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

The periodicals and newspapers would 
be read by hundreds of keen-minded stu- 
dents, as well as by the members of the 
faculty. The story of this University 
under present conditions is deeply moy- 
ing. There has been real heroism on the 
part of both faculty and students. I be- 
lieve there are many who would like to 
act upon these suggestions. I should be 
glad to give further information to any 
who are interested. 


Louis C. CorNISH. 
Boston, Mass, 
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‘Five Years of the 
League of Nations 
(Continued from page 60) 


merely because of remote contingencies 
which its provisions failed to cover. In 
five years, however, none of the lacune 
in the Covenant has given very serious 
trouble. A few attempts have been made 
to fill in the gaps, and several amend- 
ments have come into effect during the 
past year. But in the main, the meaning 
has been given precision only as affairs 
have necessitated it. Practice and pro- 
cedure have been established as the good 
faith and good sense of the hour dictated. 
In five years’ experience, the Covenant 
has proved to have been more adequately 
drafted than one would have expected of 
the war-weary world of 1919. 

In one important respect, however, 
Opinion has gone beyond the Covenant 
during this interim, and its march has 
been taken into account during the past 
year in the drafting of a new instrument 
designed to supplement and in some par- 
ticulars to supersede the Covenant’s pro- 
visions. The framers of the Covenant 
went beyond any precedent in providing 
that each member of the League should 
agree that every dispute should be sub- 
mitted to a peaceful procedure and that it 
would in no case “resort to war until 
three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the report by the Council.” 
The step would have been deemed chimer- 
ical by the delegates at either of the 
Hague conferences. Yet events seem to 
have shown that it did not go far enough. 
And at the Fifth Assembly, in 1924, the 
delegates of forty-eight states collabo- 
rated in drafting a new Protocol which is 
a much more thoroughgoing attempt to 
outlaw war. Though it has now been 
signed by seventeen states, this Protocol 
may never come into effect. But in any 
ease it will have furnished a new starting- 
point for future effort, and it seems likely 
that on this basis some further progress 
will be made toward putting war outside 
the pale of law. P 

Five years are a short period in human 
affairs. But they have been long enough 


for a voluminous record of successful co-- 


operation to be built up. Even if Mr. 
Wilson had never advocated his four- 
teenth point, perhaps some machinery 
would have been improvised for the acute 
situations which were bound toa follow 
the war. Perhaps the settlement in 
Upper Silesia and in Memel, perhaps 
even the financial restoration in Austria 
could have been undertaken by some sort 
of supreme council or conference of am- 
bassadors. And arrangements might have 
been included in the treaties of peace 
themselves which would have discharged 
in some way the functions of the League 
in connection with the protection of mi- 
norities, the supervision of the mandates, 
and even the administration of Danzig 
and the Saar. 

But the record contains much more. It 
is a long story of an effort to introduce 
law and order into a complicated world 
suddenly dwindled by inyention and in- 
_dustry into a series of communities which 
for many purposes constitute a Single 
unit. Such activities of the League as the 
registration and publication of eight hun- 


‘retary, 
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dred international treaties, the organiza- 
tion of intellectual co-operation, and the 
extension of international labor legisla- 
tion indicate the degree to which the ex- 
istence of a world community has been 
taken account of. 

For a period, there was danger that 
the League would be shelved. Outstand- 


ing problems left over by the war eclipsed. 


the importance of its earlier activities. 
But in its most spectacular function— 
that of handling international disputes— 
scope has not been denied to it during 
these five years. The Aaland Islands dis- 
pute, the Vilna dispute, the Corfu dispute, 
the Memel dispute, the Mosul dispute— 
these are only the outstanding cases in 
a long line of settlements aided. 

The capital fact to-day is that in spite 
of the dissatisfaction with the peace 
treaties, in spite of the inadequateness of 
the. Covenant, in spite of the discourage- 
ments of the post-war situation, and in 
spite of the uncertainties of the future, 
the League lives and grows. For fifty- 
five peoples of the world, it is a symbol 
of peace and understanding and co-opera- 
tion. The momentum already achieved 
eannot fail to keep it going for years to 
come. If the experiment can go on for a 
quarter of a century, if the Permanent 
Court of International Justice can con- 
tinue, to build a cumulating case-law, if 
the tradition and habit of international 
conference can be kept alive by the an- 
nual meetings of the Assembly and the 
International Labor Conference and by 
the quarterly meetings of the Council, if 
the Secretariat and the permanent com- 
mittees can continue even part of their 
activities of the past five years, it may 
not be too sanguine for us to hope that 
the future will find in the League of Na- 
tions some compensation for the night- 
mare which our generation calls the war. 


For A. U. A. Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association invites sug- 
gestions for nominations for eight regional 
vice-presidents, to serve for one year, and 
six directors to: serve for three years; 
also, as required by the new by-laws, for 
one director to represent the educational 
group and one director to represent the 
Social service group, both for a term of 
three years. Suggestions should be sent 
promptly to Charles O. Richardson, Sec- 
the Nominating Committee, 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Under the 
new by-laws, the Board of Directors will 
nominate the president, the administra- 
tive vice-presidents, the secretary, and 
the treasurer. 


PrymoutH, Mass.—An interesting fea- 
ture of the observance of Laymen’s Sun- 
day was the singing by the congregation 
of a hymn written by the Master of the 
Temple, London, and - first sung at a 
service in the Temple Church, London, 
for the American Bar Association last 
summer. It was sung in Westminster 
Abbey the following Sunday, and at Plym- 
outh December 14, for the first time in 
America. Arthur Lord, president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, preached 
the sermon. ~— 
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Ministers Accept Calls 


Dr. William L. Sullivan, for two years 
mission preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, has accepted the regular 
pastorate of the Church of the Messiah in 
St. Louis, Mo., where he has been serv- 
ing temporarily as minister for several 
weeks. He will return to St. Louis in the 
fall, after a spring and summer quarter 
on thé faculty of Meadville Theological 
School. 

Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin has accepted a 
call to the First Parish Church in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. He has been a Congrega- 
tional minister, and had marked success 
in building up a strong Congregational 
church in San Mateo, Calif. 

Rey. Ivan A. Klein goes to Berlin, 
Mass., as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church. : : 

Hubert T. Law, a graduate of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, has been called 
to the ministry of the South Parish Church 
in Charlestown, N.H. He began his work 
there January 4. He is a native of Lon- 
don. He was formerly a member of the 
Baptist Church, but joined the Church of 
Our Father, in Ottawa, Ont., in Septem- 
ber, 1920. 


WELLESLEY Hits, Mass.—On invita- 
tion of the Congregational Church the 
Unitarians joined with it in union serv- 
ices while their church was being rehabil- 
itated after the recent disastrous fire. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 


ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on' premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CAPABLE working housekeeper would like a 
position in a small family. Moderate wages, 
references. Address CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


VEGETABLE CUTTERS.—Cabbage and Vege- 
table Cutters. Six knives, parcel post, $1, 
three for $2. One free to secretary Ladies’ Aid. 
LuSHER BROTHERS, Elkhart, Indiana. 


GIRLS--WOMEN, 16 up. Learn Gown Making 
at home. Earn $25.00 week. Dress. better 
for less. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- 
ately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTD, Drpr, A-549, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES—It’s 
fun to use and sell them. Every woman wants 
one when she learns fruits do not stain knife or 
hands if peeled by a Neva-Stain. Easy way to 
make money for Church. Sample and plan free. 
STAINLESS Propucts SALES Co., 925 Sixth St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. 


REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, Secretary of the 
Association to Abolish War (Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
The Outlawry of War, or kindred themes, to 
churches, clubs, forums, or other organiza- 
tions. No charge beyond expenses. 7 Welling- 
ton Terrace, Brookline, Mass. Telephone, 
Regent 7891-M. : 
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The Christian Register 


“We Are All Minusters Together” 


Gleanings from later Laymen’s meetings 


R. HORACE WESTWOOD, announc- 
ing Laymen’s Sunday in the First 
Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, declared 
that the curse of the ministry was pro- 


- fessionalism. Members of the congrega- 


tion may be callous and indifferent, he 
continues, but the minister, regardless of 
the weather and the temperature of his 
own inner life, must at all times exhibit 
enthusiasm and zeal for the qualities and 
ideals of the spiritual life. It is ex- 
pected—because he is paid for it. 

“Often have I wished,” says Dr. West- 
wood, “that I earned my living in some 
other way, so that I could give my serv- 
ices to the church without remuneration. 
I love the ministry as a calling. I hate it 
as a profession. The very last thing on 
earth I should wish would be to be a 
professional minister. I try not to think 
of myself as such. I am simply one of 
you. I think of the work in this church 
as our work, not my work. 

“On this Laymen’s Sunday, I rejoice 
that I shall sit in the pew and worship 
with you. It symbolizes to me what should 


be the actual condition in every church, 


—the ministry of the congregation. We 
are all ministers together, men and women 
alike, in this congregation.” 

In urging a full attendance at the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, P.Q., Dr. 


‘Sydney B. Snow said in part: 


“The minister owes, and wishes to ex- 
press, a personal debt of gratitude for 
the vigor and enthusiasm that the League 


‘as a whole and our chapter in particular 
_haye imparted to our church. The Lay- 


men’s League has made it impossible for 
him to feel that discouragement which 
so often assails men in his type of work 
during the ‘middle years’ of life.” 
Laymen in the pulpit are no innovation 
in the history of the church, as Charles H. 
Strong, national president of the League, 


reminded the congregation in his ser- 


mon at All Souls Church in New York 
City. “They say that among the early 
Christians it was a common thing for lay- 
men to conduct religious services and 
preach, because everybody was so much 
interested in his religion that he wanted 
to talk about it,” said Mr. Strong. “Do 
you think that this is true to-day? I do 
not. I doubt if there is any one here 
to-day who is so interested in his religion 
that he feels often, if ever, the urge to 


come before any meeting and speak about 


it. 

‘Ts this departure from the custom 
of the early Christians any one’s fault? 
Are we all backsliding? Or is there a 
change generally in the spirit and tem- 
perament of the times? I think it is 
mainly the last of these. It is not that 
men are less religious, but that they are 
less vociferous about their religion. It 
is the same in politics. Men and women 
vote, however, in larger percentage than 
ever, and the free independent vote is 
larger than ever.” y 

Prof. William T. Hastings of Brown 
University attacked a stubborn problem 
in the First Congregational Church in 


Providence, R.I.: What can the liberal 
church do and what should it do in an 
age of breaking away from religion? The 
three major interrogations of the agnostic 
to-day concern God, the problem of evil, 
and immortality, and Professor Hastings 
believed that there is only one class of 
men who are readily capable of profiting 
by the answers which Unitarians can 
make. They are the thoughtful college 
students and graduates, the poets and 
story-tellers and playwrights and artists 
who are seriously trying to portray life. 

“We must,” he advised, “win the confi- 
dence of the unbeliever by an attitude 
toward ascertainable fact as honest as his 
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own. We must fight for the acceptance 
of the fundamental proposition that 
science is wholly incompetent to deal with 
the materials of religion. There follows 
the necessity of expounding the essentially 
mystical character of religion. 

“To enable men to walk the ways of 
earthly life with their feet firmly planted 
in its reality, and yet to maintain their 
steadfast hold upon that greater reality of 
things spiritual, an eternal reality which 
ean endure the falling away of the finite 
realities of our earthly condition, is the 
goal. To be spiritual, and to translate the 
eternal, for man’s comprehension, into 
symbols which shall foreshadow that 
other truth, and yet not be in conflict with 
the dissociated truths of our temporal ex- 
istence, here is work for -the seer, for a 
generation of seers.” 

(Continued on page 70) 


men’s League, writes as follows: 


destiny. 


ment is sometimes so vague.” 


Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Mr. William L. Barnard, Executive Vice-President of the Unitarian Lay- 


“Your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ is just what I have long hoped to find—a simple, 
direct, convincing story of the life of Christ. i 
It has given me a new understanding of His environment and development, a new 
conception of His purpose and powers and a new appreciation of His vision and 
It has revitalized all His sayings. 
. gladly and thoroughly accept His leadership. 
And I am the more grateful to you since I am convinced that I can go back to 
your book again and again for new inspiration, for renewed pleasure and for authori- 
tative explanation of the many facts concerning Jesus as to which the New Testa- 


It is a book which will appeal to every Unitarian. 


Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 
publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


I read it with consuming interest. 


Now, as never before, I can-humbly, 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 


Your Young People’s 


Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 
aincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 


The Hymns 


much new material. 


The Services 


The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
great hymns of the church. 


To the old favorites there has been added 


These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 
of additional material for the summer months. 


There is at least one complete 


service for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 


they occur. 
Manufacture 


opening. 


nency not possible where the cost has been the predominating factor. 


eighteen ounces. 


The book itself has been manufactured with great care. The size of the printed 
page, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 
were given much thought and study. ‘The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth stamped 
in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 
The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 


The whole book weighs but 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send ely for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation whatever on your 


part, and may 


e returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o.b. Boston. 


THE BEACON 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
620 Phelan Bldg. 


PRESS, 
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Whatsoever thy 
HAND 
findeth to do 
do it with thy 
MIGHT 


BIBLE 


(Continued from page 69) 
In the First Parish Church, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., Harry E. ‘Sutton said that 
it is not so much a distinction of power 


as a difference in purpose, direction, and 


trend, that explains the differences in 
men. One man knows what things are 
essential and worth while, and the other 
blunders and lives for the secondary 
things. He urged a system of work and 
discipline through which loyalty and faith 
should be developed. 

“The world is face to face with social 
problems, with international difficulties, 
with the rearing of our children. Our 
duty seems simple to me, yet demanding 
the greatest amount of courage. Let each 
one of us purify himself and consecrate 
himself to the service of God.” 

Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., 
speaking in the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., spoke of the basic elements of suc- 
cessful business management, with a sug- 
gestion that church and denomination 
may profit by adherence to this rule: 
“Harnest, intelligent effort by every. in- 
dividual connected with the organization 
is the one great principle of success in 
business.” 

He continued: “The church has a 
greater opportunity than ever before to 
reach the strong men of every community. 
They are demanding spiritual leadership.” 

In the Marshfield Hills, Mass., Unita- 
rian Church, Joseph C. Hagar traced the 
religious history of Marshfield from the 
days when it was a one-parish town. The 
old churchgoing order included every- 
body. It had a threefold basis, political, 
social, and religious, which has crumbled. 
Mr. Hagar pleaded for a restoration of 
the common-to-all religion. Instead of 
authority, he insisted, we must place free- 
dom. Instead of discipline we must put 
fellowship ; instead of profession, service ; 
and instead of salvation, character, which 
he defined as salvation in the sense that 
it has in it the promise of eternal life. 

“What Hath Man Wrought?’ was the 
subject used by Arthur L. Evans in All 
Souls Church, Braintree, Mass. He has 
conquered and employed manifold forces 
and things, Mr. Evans agreed, but he in- 
sisted that for all his conquerings, man 
has yet to master himself. 


“There yet remains that he shall con-. 


quer himself,’ Mr. Evans continued, “and 
this shall be for him the supreme achieye- 
ment, the top of the high mountain of 
all vision and all light, because he will 
then be and know himself as God's fore- 
‘ordained image on earth.” 
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tHe waysive Putrit||D I R E C T OR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Cnitarian 
Taymen’s Teague 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcago, St. Louis, SAN FRANcISco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School ia the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 

The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 


Srantey Ketiey, Headmaster 


AnpDoverR, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10,30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E. A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


/ 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. ; 
Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Px.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
-A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exrta Lyman Casort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


|THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chi 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadvi e 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. . Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. ; 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


._MarsHFietpD Hitts, Mass.—Although a 


summer church, the Unitarian church re- 


mained open until the Christmas season 
this year with excellent results. The last 
service was on Christmas Sunday, Decem- 
ber 21, when there were special music and 
readings, with a sermon by Rey. Hazel R. 


Gredler, minister in charge, on “The Song 
of the Angels.” On Laymen’s Sunday, 


December 14, A. Lincoln Creed and Otis B. . 


Oakman conducted the service, and Joseph 
©. Hagar preached the sermon on “Sal- 
vation by Character.” There was a good 
attendance and much appreciation. 


Sate 


) 


_ comers to the city. 
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Peveinals 


Rey. Marion Murdoch of Brookline, 
St is the author of “The Hermit 
Thrush and Other Verses,” printed by the 
Beacon Press for private distribution. 
During her active Unitarian ministry, 
Miss Murdoch held pastorates at Hum- 
boldt, Ia., Kalamazoo, Mich., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Geneva, Ill. She has also done 
seCHURIUE and writing. © 


Mrs. John Carroll Perkins, wife of Dr. 


Perkins of the University Unitarian 


Church in Seattle, Wash., has been made 


a member of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of England, because of her lectures 
and writings on bulbs which have at- 
tracted the attention of growers in this 
country and Europe. 


Rey. Thomas Clayton, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Fresno, Calif., in ad- 
dressing the Commercial Club of Fresno, 
advocated the formation of a Citizen’s 
Patriotic League, for the purpose of rais- 
ing the standard of civie patriotism and 
affording a congenial reception to new- 
His plan of organiza- 
tion would embrace the membership of 
all civic and service clubs of the city, with 


. groups from various precincts forming the 


executive committee. 


Mrs. Jacob Abbott, née Cornelia Ade- 
line Adams, who died on January 5, was 
the oldest representative of a family that 
has been connected with the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Her ancestry in- 
eludes John Adams, the president. She 
herself was a lifelong member of the Sec- 
ond Church; and her son, J. Russell 
Abbott, is . secretary of the Laymen’s 


‘ League chapter of that church. 


Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen was remem- 
bered by the people of his parish in Men- 
don, Mass., and the church school at 
Christmas time with a gift of $100. 


- Rey. A. BR. Bartholomew has joined the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He preached there Sunday morning, Janu- 
ary 11. Mr. Bartholomew comes from the 
Presbyterian Church. He gave some of 
the reasons for the change. He has the 
highest testimonials concerning his attain- 
ments and character. 


_ Oliver Wellington of Belmont, Mass., 
addressed the Rotary Club of Boston 
and a large group of visitors, Wednesday, 
January 7. He said the one way to 
overcome business immorality was to build 
character, and the chief character builder 
is religion, and to support religion you 
must take a part in the church. Mr. 
Wellington is a public accountant and a 
Unitarian. 


They Defend Wayside Pulpit 
In a certain city in the South, the 


-Unitarian church erected a Wayside Pul- 


pit, such as is used by churches of a 
dozen different denominations. Some un- 
known person at night threw a stone and 
broke the glass. In that city the Unita- 
rian minister had never been allowed to 


join the Ministers’ Club or attend its 


pe ae ee eg ee on 


The Christian Register 


meetings. But the Club promptly sent 
the Unitarian minister a check for five 
dollars to cover the damage, and made 
the public announcement that the min- 


isters would defend the Wayside Pulpit 


against any future acts of vandalism by 
paying for any damage done. They 
wanted it clearly understood that they 
would not countenance such expressions 
of religious prejudice. 


Authentic Psychology Presentéd . 


While much of pseudo-science is being 
passed out to the public under the guise of 
‘practical psychology,” a community psy- 


_ chology lecture course carried on in the 


Unitarian Church of Topeka, Kan., is pre- 
senting competent scientists, educators, 
ministers, and social-service workers in 
addresses on theoretical and applied psy- 
chology. The course is given’ under the 
direction of Rev. Clifton Merritt Gray, 
the minister. 


Churches in Common Tasks 


The three churches of Hubbardston, 
Mass., Congregational, Methodist and Uni- 
tarian, have organized a permanent coun- 
cil made up of three delegates from each 
church, including the pastors. The first 
union meeting was devoted to “Good 
Citizenship,” and the first common task 
to be undertaken will be a joint com- 
munity Christmas with an open-air tree 
and carol-singing. 


Bequests Total $36,000 


Within three months, the Unitarian 
Chureh in Nashua, N.H., received three 
bequests, totaling $36,000. Following 
were the donors and the amounts: Mrs. 
Sarah J. Robinson of New York City, 
$25,000; Harry M. Hobson of Nashua, 
$10,000; Miss Clara Upton of Nashua, 
$1,000, who also bequeathed $500 to the 
Alliance of the Nashua church, the in- 


‘come to be used for charitable purposes. 


Emmerton School Evening Classes 
Evening classes have been instituted 
in connection with the Emmerton School, 
near: Swansboro, N.C. An initial attend- 
ance of nine young men is reported. 


Minnesota Unitarians Listed 


Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn., is 
compiling a list of Unitarians and per- 
sons with Unitarian interests living in 
places in Minnesota where there is no 
Unitarian church, and will keep in touch 
with these people through correspondence 
and occasional visits. 


. 


Under the head, “Bit of New England 
Nestles in the City,’ Ernest Harvier in 
the New York Times describes the build- 
ing, traditions, and history of All Souls 


Unitarian Church in that city, follows with |- 


a ‘general account of Unitarianism, and 
concludes with a tribute to the work of 
the Sanitary Commission in the Civil War, 
of which Dr. Henry W. Bellows, then 
minister of All Souls, was the head. 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged............ $3,240.17 
Oct. 2. Associate Members....... 9.00 
4. Society in Bath, N.H..... 5,00 
8. Ransom F. Carver, Brook- 
line, Mass., to create a 
life membership........ 50.00 
a Dag a (5 0 TR ne eh Eg 5.00 
16. Society in Cleveland, Ohio 300.00 
23. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 5. 
27. Rev. BE. M. H. Abbott, 
Charlestown, Mass..... 10.00 
27. Society in Ithaca, N.Y.... T.15 
Nov. 1. Associate Members....... 22.00 
4 1. Grace Chapel, Marshfield, 
WEDD oie axcc as meus tiriy © = 9 10.00 
8. Mrs. H. Adell WBlliott, 
Watertown, Mass., to cre- 
3 ate a life membership.. 50.00 
5: Evening Alliance of Greater 
SGSLOM sists sie seis <3 (s 5.00 
5. Society in Stoneham, Mass, 14.81 
11. Society in Warwick, Mass. 8.00 
15. First Chureh in Roxbury, 
VERISSS A teisiov'adtipnsi of hye he 450.00 
20. Kennebunk, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 10.00 
24, Third Unitarian Congrega- } 


tional Society, Brooklyn, 
IN Siecle OE cerns otaurteke oisrend 5.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
Sunpay ScHoon Society 


Oct. 30. Sunday School, Braintree, 
! IMBRSEL ki ce oe Saxe wets oie 5.00 

Nov. 24. Church School, Leominster, 
NEARS cicctisysiel sieivle sels cae 10.00 

24. First Church School, Rox- 
Uys LAR - tes 4 es oe a 3.06 
$4,224.19 


Henry H. Fuier, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


And the Lord God whispered and said to 
me, 

“These things shall be, these things shall 
be, 

Nor help shall come from the scarlet skies, 

Till the people arise! 

Till the people rise, my arm is weak; 

I cannot speak till my people speak ; 

When men are dumb, my voice is dumb— 

I cannot come till my people come.” 

—Angela Morgan. 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 


By MARION MURDOCH 


A brochure of unusual 
thoughts expressed in lyrics 
by this gifted writer. A limited 
edition of these poems was 


published for distribution 
among her intimate friends. 
A few copies are, however, 
available to the public. 


85 cents postpaid 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Death 


‘ABBOTT—At Brookline, January 5, in her 
eighty-seventh year, Cornelia A. Abbott, widow 
of Jacob Abbott, a lifelong member of the 
Second Church in Boston. 
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PLEASANTRIES _ | 


Little girl. (disturbed at her prayers by 
her teasing young brother): “Pardon me 
a minute while I kick Herbie.”—Brown 
Jug. 


“A man should be sure he’s right, and 
then go ahead.” “How’re you goin’ to 
manage it with a detour sign starin’ at you 
every time you turn a corner?”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“Nothing the matter with you,” said 


the doctor. ‘Your pulse is as steady as 
clockwork.” “But, doctor,” cried the pa- 
tient, “you’ve got your fingers on. my 


wrist watch !’—Tit-Bits. 


Voice on Phone: “John Smith is sick 
and can’t attend classes to-day. He re- 
quested me to notify you.” Dr. Wilhelm: 
“All right, who is this speaking?” “This 
is my roommate.”—Tennessee Mugwump. 


The University of Pittsburgh purposes 
to house its scholastic activities in a 
building fifty stories high. Says Hey- 
wood Broun, “Think of the plight of the 
unfortunate student who is ei es from 
this college.” 


The old gentleman was a trifle bewil- 
dered at the elaborate wedding. “Are 
you the groom?” he asked a melancholy- 
looking young man. “No, sir,” the young 
man replied. “I was eliminated in the 
preliminary tryouts.”—Anthony (Kan.) 
Republican. 


On a railway journey the other day, 
one man was approached by another who 
began with the familiar phrase, “I see 
that you are a clergyman.” Our friend at 
once said that he was. “Can I be of any 
service to you?” “Would you tell me 
where Abraham was born—a name with 
only two letters in it?” 


Speaking of translating the Bible so 
that the people may know what it means, 
ain BEnglish reader slyly suggests an ex- 
tension of Dr. Moffatt’s work. “I wish he 
would try his hand at the following, from 
last month’s number of the Hibbert Jour- 
nal (which I look at sometimes to see if 
there is anything lowly enough for me to 
understand) : ‘Seeing that the universe is 
throughout characterized by relevant inter- 
connection, a continuous advance in hete- 
rogeneity—that is to say, in value—is 

logically inevitable; and in consequence 
of such inter-connection (so I understand 
the argument) values must be conserved.’ ” 


Meredith Nicholson says in the Yale 
Review: “A parlor amusement, quite as 
beguiling. as mah jong, might be devised 
with the two words ‘progressive’ and ‘re- 
actionary’ as the playthings. To the vio- 
lent progressive, a reactionary is a corpse 
that refuses interment. <A reactionary 
sees in a progressive a pyromaniac play- 
ing with matches in a hay-mow and sing- 
ing merrily the while. Or a progressive 
might be symbolized as a nervous man 
watching a paperhanger at work while 
his fingers itch to show how the job really 
should be done. A reactionary believes 
in the potency of all the bad signs and 
becomes ill if he sees the moon over his 
left shoulder. On the other hand, a pro- 
gressive looks for ladders to walk under 
merely that he may demonstrate his dis- 
dain for foolish superstitions. A reaction- 
ary is a solemn person who carries ear- 
muffs in the pockets of his Palm Beach 


he Christian Register 


CONSIDER TWO DOLLARS 


Would we not all feel better if the pension 
for aged ministers was $2.00 per day in- 
stead of the present $1.50 per net 

But this requires $10,950.00 more income 
each year. Our income comes from 


Annual Contributions and from interest 
of Permanent Fund held by American 


Unitarian Association as Trustee. Why 
should not our rich denomination promptly 
increase both? 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript BP Ai 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 
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The Chest With the Chiil in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE . 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


General Stenography. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORSHIP - 


Jan. 19—The Psychology of Worship; Jan. 
26—The Justification of Worship, by James 
Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., Mark Hopkins Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Williams 
College; Feb. 2—Doubts about Worship; Feb. 
$—Worship as Creativity, by Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, Ph.D., Borden Parker Bowne Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Boston University Graduate 
School; Feb. 16—Worship in its Philosophical 
Meaning; Mar. 2—Worship and Belief, by 
Charles Andres Armstrong Bennett, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


‘ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Gis following hotels are worth’ st of 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant ean 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’ BS coneel European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae prose minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M., 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at. 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREHT CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
‘service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 


Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 a.m. 


Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), gehen and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH, Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, 'D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond Ee 
Robinson, organist and choirmagter. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, Jan- 
uary 18, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12 715) P.M. 
Monday: to Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister HWmeritus. 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 aM. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. Emerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. - 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10:15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4:30 P.M, Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. .Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome.’ 


January 6, 1925. 


Rev. Frank L. Hunt, Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, 
and Rev. Gordon Kent have been granted final 
certificates of admission to the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. 

Haru M. Wiveor, Cart B, Weruerett, 
Winson M. Backus, 


Pacific States Committee. 


DecnMsBeER 31, 1924, | 

Rey. Edson Reifsnider has been granted his 

final certificate of admission to the Unitarian 
Fellowship. 


BH. Burperre Backus, Joun C. PERKINS, 
Cart B, W5THERELL, 


suit.” PIs sis Us MMs TS UII 1s Pacific States Committee. 
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